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ae events last autumn especially in connection with the 

Suez deeply shook the world and changed its picture to 
a considerable extent. It may be said that these events 
called forth a recurrence of the cold war on a world scale. It is 
true that this relapse is not a simple renewal of the former 
acute phase of the cold war as in the 1948—1952 period. East- 
West relations, the basic criterion of the danger of war do not 
show the same degree of tension as was previously the case. 
A series of bridges built during the period of relative pacifi- 
cation between 1954 and 1956 remained intact. 

' This is a fairly consoling thought. The efforts made 
towards the achievement aud development of peaceful coexistence 
yielded results during the past few years which the recent storm 
couid not remove. 

Nonetheless the damage done is serious and confronts 
all peace loving factors with the task of re-examining the con- 
ditions under which their struggle is evolving, perfecting their 
ideological weapons and adjusting them to the situation created, 
‘namely revealed by the events. 


: A reassessment of the existing conditions will inevitably 
show that the factors which exert a contrary influence namely 
which lead towards the aggravation of international relations 
are stronger than it seemed in the summer of 1955 for example 
during the four power conference in Geneva. It was shown that 
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these factors may within a short timespan destroy the results 
of years of efforts, and consequently under certain conditions 
also destroy all that was spared by the autumn storm and lead 
mankind to the verge of disaster and even disaster itself. 


I have recently heard the following optimistical idea 
from a responsible and well meaning statesman: the Kaiser and 
Hitler went to war because they had, or thought they had, every 
chance of complete victory; no one has such chances today and 
therefore there will be no war. 


I think one may well doubt the correctness of such an 
opinion. Apparently one may defend the thesis that the out- 
break of war is possible even in case nobody actually desires it, 
namely, that no one begun war in cold blood at a moment 
of his own choice. It may be imagined that two big powers or 
two big rival blocs may create "’faits accomplis“, resort to force 
and actions of such a kind which provoke repliques of the 
same kind, and thus gradually bring relations to such a degree 
of tension that even a small spark is sufficient to touch off 
a major war. This spark may even be lighted for instance by 
the conflict of third small countries. 


I am speaking in abstracto” without the desire of calling 
attetition to concrete actions in the recent or more distant past. 
I only wish to emphasise the doubts that we can rely on the 


optimistic calculations of the big powers and that this confi- 
dence frees us of all wories and all responsibilities. 


The material contradictions in the world of today are 
obviously so deep that *hay are reflected in extremely acute 
conflicts of interests. The world has become smaller. This also 
resulted in the fact that the struggle for raw materials, power 
sources etc. has been aggravated. 


It would not be human if sober reason always predomi- 
nated in these conflicting interests. 


The responsibility for the aggravation of tension and 
the outbreak of open conflicts, this is the question which should 
be contemplated in the light of the experiences gained during 
the past eight months. 


fam convinced that one of the most important things one 
learned from these events which caused the present recurrence 
of the cold war, is that all governments, all national leaderships, 
and all peoples big and small alike are responsible for the fate 
of the world. Everyone can contribute either to the aggravation 
or pacification of general international relations. 

The responsibility of the big and biggest is no longer a 
controversial issue. Nobody doubts that their responsibility is 
immense, and no one will deny that it is greatest. 


Doubts may only arise when the problem of responsi- 
bility of the small countries is advanced. 


The world has shrunk. This also resulted in the fact that 
no people is striving for the fulfillment of ist aspirations in a 
vaciium, far from the conflicting interests of the big powers. 


CONTEMPORARY TUNISIA 


PROBLEMS — ACHIEVEMENTS — PROSPECTS 


Habib BOURGUIBA 
PRIME MINISTER OF TUNISIA 


af UNISIA reacquired her independence after seventy. years. 
“regime | 


as a French protectorate, which was called the 
of colonial courtesy”. Her internal and external pro- 
blems are those which confront a people who was spent long 


years under a protectorate regime and whose individuality . 


although already affirmed has still to create all the necessary 
conditions for an independent life. 


* * * 


On the internal plane the Tunisian state existed ’'in 
abstracto“ but all its organs in the hands of the French admini- 
stration. Our first task was to free the country of this dependence 
completely. 

We gradually took over the Tunisian state and in less 
than a year time assumed the responsibility for all the big 
institutions proper to a state. Ecxlusively the Tunisian policy 
and national guard guarantee state security. The Tunisian 
finances are administered by Tunisian high officials, and the 
budget was balanced by domestic resources. The principal techni- 
cal and administrative services (public works, agriculture, eco- 
nomics, town planning, public health) are managed by Tu- 
nisians with the temporary and partial assistance of foreign 
experts (for the time being mostly French) engaged on the 
basis of contracts. 


This circumstance to an enormous extent enchances the respon 
sibility of big and small countries alike. ¥ 

As Yugoslavia herself belongs to the smaller countries 
it is all the easier for us to tell the similar and small cou 
in general that we do not even imagine that they should sacrifice 
their lasting and vital national interests in order -to mak 
things easier for the big power in reaching an agreement. Our 
example provides the most eloquent illustration of our stand 
on this question. Our fundamental postulate in this domain is: 
international tension. and the danger of a world war is the 
best argument of the big ones when they are opposing the iu 
fied and democratic aspirations of the small countries and non 
independent peoples. And obversely the lesser the tension and 
danger, the better the conditions for the fulfillment of suc 
aspirations. 

Working on the usiiention of the world, the state or 
national leadership of a small country is also working on the 
fulfillment of the democratic aspirations of its own people. 

There are signs which warrant the hope that the culmi- 
nation of the present tension is past. If this is so then the 
time will come when the problem of new means for the elimi 
nation of the danger of war should be set before world public 
opinion. One should delve deeper among the problems which | 
remained unsolved in the previous phase of relative pecafication. 
One should create stronger moral barriers which will prevent 
the sudden aggravation of international relations in the future. 

In the coming period the sense of responsibility of big 
and small alike will be gauged by their attitude towards such 
new initiatives. 
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Tunisia as all new countries which recently began na- 
tional life is short of skilled technicians and other expert 
personnel who could satisfy all administrative requirements. 
Therefore the creation of Tunisian experts and specialists and 
in the meantime, the employment of foreign technicians repre- 
senis one of our major problems. We hope that we shall be 
able, thanks to the developmeri and better orentation of techni-— 
cal education and training in our country, to resolve this’ 
problem in a few years time. 


The educational and school system was considerably de-_ 
veloped at the time we acquired our independence: about 
300,000 namely 50 per cent of school-age children went to- 
school. We increased the number by 30,000 within a one year 
period. As our objective is to ensure universal education we must 
implement the school development programmes as soon as 
possible. At the same time our instruction is acquiring a national — 
character, as we are gradually introduciny the native Arab 
language as its basis. 

The education of youth is another urgent problem which 
confronts us. Poverty causes far too much children to be 
abandoned to the street. We have begun raising these children 
in order to make them capable of earning their living. We 
consider that it is the duty of the nation to care for its 
children and have made an unprecedented financial effort 


in favour of children and youth. Youth under twenty years 
of age accounts for half of our population. Because they repre- 
sent the future of Tunisia we have decided to devote our unstin- 
ted efforts to their education and upbringing. 

S The dignity of our sovereignty precluded the adoption 
of any other jurisdiction except our own on Tunisian territory. 
We have abolished the French law courts because they admini- 
sterea justice on the basis of old privileges. This required the 
modernization and expansion of our judicial system: the religious 
law of the Sahara was included in civil law and we have enacted 
new legal codes. 


Finally the Tunisian state should get a Constitution 
which will enable the people to exercise their sovereign rights: 
this is our century old desire. The Constituent Assembly was 
elected during the first days of our independence on the basis 
of universal suffrage. This Assembly which is the mainstay of 
sur government is currently working on a democratic constitution 
which will soon be published. Not waiting for the constitution, 
however, the government fixed municipal elections for May 5, 
1957 in which for the first time in Tunisian history women will 
have equal civil rights as men. 


* * * 


On the plane of external sovereignity we have imme- 
diately taken our place in the community of nations: all coun- 
tries recognized our independence, we have exchanged ambas- 
sadors, and on November 12, 1956 Tunisia was admitted to the 
United Nations organization. 


I do not intend to dwell on the manner in which Tunisia 
marked her individuality in international life, either by the 
assumption of her responsibilities in the UN especially during 
the debates on the Suez, Hungary and Algeria where she pro- 
nounced herself opposed to all aggression whatever its origin, or 
by her initiative for the unity of the African peoples for the 
purpose of cooperation with the big powers of their geographical 
region. 

The creation of military armed power is a precondition 
of diplomacy: Tunisia has an army to defend her flag. In spite 
of inadequate resources we will strive to increase our armed 
power, and thus render it capable of guaranteeing the security 
of our territory. 


Tunisian foreign policy is dictated by its historical and . 


geoyraphical position. It is developing in three directions: in 
the first place as a North African country Tunisia strives to 
join a group which is solidary with the other Maghreb nations — 
Morocco, Lybia and Algeria; second, as an Arab and Moslem 
nation she wishes to maintain brotherly relations with the 
Arab and Moslem countries of the East; third, as a nation 
located in the West Tunisia seeks, — without hatred or hostility 
towards anyone, — free cooperation with the countries of this 
hemisphere, especially France which is the most suitable in 
this respect. 

By its natural position Tunisia lies on the crossroads of 
Africa and Europe, Islam and Christianity. Such a role renders 
the Mediterranean nations her immediate partners, and in this 
connection we cannot overlook the fact that Yugoslavia is a 
Mediterranean nation. 


wk +k * 


It is obvious that France occupies an important role in 
the fate of Tunisia. Seventy years of French protectorate have 
‘created historical, moral, cultural and economic ties which it 
‘would be futile to deny and dangerous to sever, notwithstanding 
the dissatisfaction felt by the people of Tunisia towards the co- 
lonial regime imposed upon them by the protector. 

We do not harbour any hatred towards France; on the 
‘contrary we feel certain sympathies for that what she represents 
in civilization. She can help our cultural and economic deve- 
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lopment. But our relations with her can no longer be marked 
by the spirit of domination which she manifested towards us. 


Truly we have waged a long struggle against that domi- 
nation: but this struggle was never horrible and we have had 
the satisfaction to meet with the understanding of a large sec- 
tion of French public opinion. We are therefore ready to establish 
cooperation with France on the basis of free agreement which 
would not be detrimental to our independence. 


We are aware of the dangers of neocolonialism, howe- 
ver, and will know to keep it in check. 


Prior to the realization such a free cooperation which 
we have always desired, all consequences of the former pro- 
tectorate regime must de done away with. We have already 
accomplished significant results in this respect, as for instance 
the conclusion of the legal Convention which put an end to 
French jurisdiction in Tunisia. We still have to achieve the 
withdrawal of the French armed forces stationed in Tunisia as 
occupation troops. Only after their withdrawal will we be able to 
consider the possibilities of talks for the achievement of a 
common defence treaty. 


In this preliminary period marked by the elimination of 
the remnants of the protectorate it sometimes happens that our 
relations with France are strained and aggravated. The power 
policy France is pursuing in Algeria created an atmosphere of 
mistrust between us. We are doing everything in our power 
to prevent future cooperation from being compromised. 


The development of our economy is the fundamental 
problem today. Independence has not satisfied our national 
aspirations because it is not an aim in itself: in order to 
strengthen and promote national independence, the improvement 
of the living standard of the broadest strata and achievement 
of social harmony of the nation pre imperative. Our national 
revolution strives to be a complete revolution of national life. 


Thanks to the new institutions and incentive we gave to 
individual initiative in this respect we have created an atmo- 
sphere of modern life free of obsolete and outworn prejudices. 
The workers became conscious of their dignity and rights: their 
trade unions are firmly organized and strive for social progress 
in the same spirit of the sublime interest of the nation by 
which the government is also inspired. 


Social development is not possible, however, without 
economic progress. The Tunisian ressources have been exploited 
in the past under the regime of colonial economy which neglected 
the improvement of the living standards of the masses. Now we 
want to exploit these resources exclusively for the benefit of 
the nation. 


Our resources are for the most part concentrated in agri- 
culture. The northern part of the country is fairly ‘well culti- 
vated thanks to the common effort of our colonisers and the 
enterprising Tunisians. However th central and southern parts 
of the country were abandoned to sterility which was conside- 
red irremediable. However it is precisely in this region that the 
population increment is highest. 


Consequently our government is shifting the emphasis 
of its present efforts to these regions of poverty and unemploy- 
ment A national fund for the central and southern areas of 
Tunisia should cover all investment funds, draw up a deve- 
lopment programme and ensure its gradual implementation by 
individual zones. 

With a view to promoting agricultural development we 
intend to take recourse to the establishment of cooperative 
organizations, as this structure seems indispensable to us if that 
part of the population which has not entirely dispensed with its 
former semi — nomadic habits is to settle’ down. The present 
hydrological research and reclamation projects (several schemes 
have already been implemented) the better adjustment of crop- 
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ping patterris to the climate conditions, all justify the hope 
that this soil will be able to feed the people living on it. ; 


We are also engaged in parallel efforts to develop our 
industry. Although deficient in power sources Tunisia should 
strive to process the basic raw materials Europe is extracting 
from its soil and returning as finished products by herself, 
A big paper factory is under construction, while various pro- 
jects for the reconditioning of our rock salt mines are currently 
being examined: it is not impossible that we will be in position 
to process our iron ore by ourselves in one day. 


However, the development of agriculture with the hydro- 
infra-structure it requires as well industrialization necessitate 
vast investments for which Tunisia is obliged to seek the 
assistance of rich countries, just as she must take recourse to 
their technical assistance until the Tunisian schools ensure the 
necessary experts. This is one of the reasons underlying our 
policy of cooperation with the big western powers. 


It seems that a new field of prosperity will open up 
before us: the Sahara. This sandy ocean constitutes the 
becklands of several African nations which acquired their 
independence:such as Lybia, Tunisia and the Morocco, or which 
soon become independent such as Algeria and the countries of 
dark Africa. The exploitatio:; of the riches of the Sahara 
cannot be realized without close but freely negotiated coope- 
ration between the lmitrophe countries and the countries 
tehnically equipped for such an undertaking. : 

Sahara can consequently become a source of common 
profit for these nations, especially Tunisia and France, and the 
cornerstone of an economic structure which would unite Africa 
and Europe. This is one of our dearest hopes. 


* * * 


As Tunisia, Lybia and Morocco were the first inde- 
pendendent countries in this African area, it would be logical 
if they would establish mush relations which constitute the first 
link of a big African entity associated with Europe. It will not 
be possible to erect this imposing edifice until the fate of Algeria, 
one of its future cornerstones is settled. 


The cruel war which is still waged there not only hurts 
our brotherly feelings towards the Algerians but also impedes 
the development of the entire North Africa. Therefore all our 
wolries are concentrated today on this problem and we are 
striving to help as much as we can in order that a solution 
be reached. 

It is certain that neither party will be able to resolve 
this problem by sheer armed power. Today the Algerian peoples 
are fully conscious of their national dignity and the further 
blows dealt them will only strengthen their determination to 
free themselves of French domination. The Algerian people 
also know that when liberated, French cooperation will be 


indispensable for their progress. 


Consequently what purpose does the continuance of 
bloodshed serve when it is known in advance that its outcome 
can only be a new agreement on a new basis? Unfortunately 
the intransingency of the French government provokes 
similar intransingent attitude of the leaders of the Algeria 
Front of National Liberation. This is a vicious circle whic 
should be eliminated as soon as possible, because all U 
member countries are due, together with Tunisia, to persuad 
France that the present policy in Algeria leads to ruin, ba 
for herself and us other Maghreb peoples. 


VIEWS AND. OPINIONS —--—----——_——— 


PREACEEPUL CORXISTENCE 


— GREEK VIEW — 


Leon MACAS 
' BX-MINISTER OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN THE GREEK GOVERNMENT 


ROM the times immemorial, there have been only two ways 

secure peace — one by understanding between mutually 

opposed states, and the other by establishing a balance of 
power between them. And, indeed, whenever it seemed that the 
first way was impossible or inapplicable, the states used to resort 
or tend to resort to the other. 


This is particularly true for Europe. In all its crisis it 
never ceased to seek such a solution. In particular, Britain was the 
state which, by backing up the weaker side, was at times successful 
im forming coalitions the purpose of which was to neutralize the 
initiator of unrest, no matter whether he was called Napoleon, 
Wilhelm, or Hitler. There are people who even think that both 
world wars could have been avoided if Great Britain had implemen- 
ted her policy of balance in time. 


A balance of power represents a kind of solution, it is true. 
But it carries in itself many dangers of war, because it is maintained 
by an armaments race. Any increase in military preparations by one 
side of the two coalitions is almost at the same time followed by 
comparable increases by the other. And even a temporary superiority 
of one of the rivals may be sufficient to tempt him to launch 
aggression on the pretext of a preventive war or to take the ad- 
vantage of the situation which he may think beneficial to him. 


However, the balance of power achieved through preparations 
of the war machine has yet another great disadvantage because it 
creates a war psychosis. And in such a situation industrial pro- 
duction is enormously increased, giving rise to great economic inte- 
rests which lead to war. The governments, as slaves of such interests, 
are much more inclined to war. At this moment, only a spark, an 
incident or even well staged disagreements may be enough to 


transform the cold war into a hot one which could well destroy the 


world. It would then be difficult, even useless, to seek those respon- 
sible for the war, since sanctions do not always hit the guilty; 
they are satisfied by destroying the vanquished. 


* * x 


This all is true for the pre-atomic world. But now we have 
entered the atomic era of this tragic history. The elements of the 
problem change essentially. If the First World War equally exhausted 
‘the victorious and the vanquished, if Germany, although defeated, 
succeeded in reconstructing her economy before her opponents, and 
if in 1945 it was seen that Europe in general was weaker, then it 
is understandable why the Europeans came to the conclusion that 
only through their unity will they be able to restore, partially, their 
old might and prestige. But, after the atomic bomb was made, 
there appeared a new element which must be taken into account 
when assessing this problem. This is the certainty that the balance 
of power, which is now based on extensive preparations for an 
atomic war, will inevitably lead — if war breaks out — to. the 
destruction of the world. 


How is such a perspective seen in the calculations of govern- 
ments? On the one hand, it strengthens the feeling of personal 
Tesponsibility among their members, and on the other it conflicts 
with the natural instinct for self-preservation, which is also personal 
in character, since general destruction would include the entire 
human race. Finally, this perspective leads to the logical conclu- 
‘sion that war is a useless thing, and that a victory of any side 
would be impossible. In this way, these three factors — feeling of 
_tesponsibility, fear and reason — combine in preventing a possible 


criminal. In other words, a man who would decide on war would 
have to be a Nero, a Sampson and a Herostratus, and even more 
powerful. 

But even this reasoning cannot satisfy us. Why? Because folly 
is not excluded by the law of human power, as well as because 
even a lunatic may be a poorly enformed man who may consider 
that at a given moment his advantage over a rival cannot be doubted 
and accordingly believe that he can smoother his enemy by a swift 
blow without harming his own country. But there is yet another 
reason which justifies the present fears of humanity. We are all 
well acquainted with the story of the ’’Devil’s disciple“, the slave 
of his own mag* iscovery which leads him to suicide and destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, all those are in the right who equally fear a 
folly, a wrong calculation and a revival of the tragical experience 
of governments which incidea war. 

In view of all this, the first conclusion to be reached is: 
faced with a possible use of atomic energy for war purposes we 
are only relatively secure. No one can maintain categorically and 
absolutely that our planet will be saved from destruction. In the 
First World War the four years of bloodshed shook the world so 
much that in 1918 Wilson rightly demanded that war should be 
outlawed. And just before the second world catastrophe a French 
writer and diplomat wrote a play called “There will be no Trojan 
War“. But this war did take place in the lifetime of the generation 
which experienced the horrors of the earlier war... Human sufferings 
teach us that unfortunately there are no rules without exception. 
Every new war, assisted with appropriate and more advanced pro- 
paganda, claims greater number of victims. 


* * » 


Now let us examine the problem of peace and war more 
thoroughly. Here we must first of all consider three fundamental 
observations. The first concerns local wars — localized conflicts 
restricted to a narrow area and limited in the equipment they use 
and in the destruction they cause. We have already experienced a 
certain number of such conficts after the last world war. These 
conflicts included the two clashes between Egypt and Israel, the 
Korean war, the Indochinese war, and the Anglo-French aggression 
against Egypt which took place four months ago. The fact that, in 
spite of the danger that any war can become a general catastrophe, 
so many local wars took place in the recent past, confirms both our 
pessimism and optimism. This is not paradoxical. For the fact 
shows that there are adventurers who start wars without being 
assured that they will be localized. But, on the other hand, this 
fact checks the giants of the present day world who possess atomic 
weapons from getting at one another directly and openly. 


This last conclusion forces us to consider another danger: 
the possibility that — through a formal or tacit agreement, which 
would not be guaranteed in any way — atomic warfare may be 
avoided, but not also a third world war. A similar agreement on 
the ban of biological weapons was respected by the _ beligerents 
from 1939 to 1945. This precedent increases the danger which we 
now face. For who can guarantee, a) that the tragedy of a new 
war would not be great even without the use of hydrogen bombs, 
b) that even with a possible agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic bombs one of the beligerents will not use it if it finds 
itself in a hopeless position or merely to end the war quickly. The 
bombs which in 1945 crushed Japan’s resistance in only a few 
minutes give us only a pale picture of what could happen. 


However, we find it necessary to make yet another observa- 
tion. Just as in the inter-war period, the two large blocs are today 
again starting talks the aim of which is a limitation of armaments. 
We should not conceal the mistrust which accompanies this attempt, 
as well as the difficulty of control, so that there is no guarantee 
that the parties concerned would respect a possible agreement. As 
far as this mistrust is concerned, we must not be surprised, since no 
army has ever been willing to reveal its secrets, considering that 
such a step would be equal to suicide. So far, no progress has been 
made in restricting the excessive armaments of the Soviet Union and 
the United States. No matter whether this attitude is being explained 
by the expression ’'cautious defence“, or whether the advocates of 
armament demand the implementation of the well known rules of 
the ancient Romans: "Si vis pacem para bellum“, it is more than 
certain that the psychosis which is created by this mistrust, by the 
cold calculations and the preparation of most destructive weapons 
— all being backed up by corresponding propaganda, threats and 
counter threats — is explosive and extremely dangerous. Perhaps 
there are no people in the world who crave for war. But, unfortu- 
nately, there are people who are ready to go to war, and, although 
their forces are of equal strength, no one can say that they will 
refrain from the use of force. 


* * * 


Now let us see what is the foundation of this balance of 
power. It begun to be set up at the beginning of 1948, when, after 
the "Prague events“, it seemed that Soviet domination was going to 
penetrate to the heart of Europe. The danger of this domination 
alarmed the Western world so much that some of its circles were 
panic stricken. This forced the Western governments to conclude the 
Atlantic Pact. In reply to this Moscow concluded the Warsaw Pact 
which strengthened the Eastern bloc. 

What has been the fate of these two blocs since then? In 
the last few years influence has been exerted on them by important 
international events and by public opinion. On the other hand, there 
appeared a third group of countries which are not linked by any 
military agreements, but only by their identical ideas of independence, 


their striving for peaceful coexistence and their loyalty to the United ~ 


Nations. This group, which includes Yugoslavia, Austria, the Arab 
states and the countries of Central Asia, are, to a certain extent, 
joined also by Sweden, Finland and Switzerland which have not 
joined the Atlantic Pact. 

However, the Atlantic Pact itself is no longer as united as 
it was at the beginning. This is true also of the Eastern bloc. The 
Atlantic Pact reveals some signs of weakness: the dispute between 
Greece, Britain and Turkey over Cyprus, which has almost paralyzed 
the Balkan Alliance; the rejection of Iceland to bow down to the 
demands of the Pact; the consequences of the Anglo-French attack 
on Egypt, i.e. the sharp opposition from America; and the attitude 
of Western Germany, which would perhaps be willing to revise her 
Atlantic policy if she could thus facilitate a union with Eastern 
Germany. On the other hand, the internal firmness. of the Eastern 
bloc was undermined after Stalin’s death by Moscow’s more or less 
positive rejection of Stalin’s monolithism and by events in Poland 
and Hungary. : 

After Stalin’s death there appeared — under the influence 
of what was called Geneva spirit“ and on the initiative of Khru- 
shchey and Shepilov — a tendency for a rapprochement between the 
East and West. Apart from this, the exchanges of official visits of 
representatives of the two blocs begun to blunt the sharpness of the 
cold war. Peaceful coexistence — active coexistence as Marshal Tito 
called it-became the symbol for which, it seemed, humanity strove. 
This symbol was acclaimed by all peoples despite the outlived feelings 
of mistrust of some governments. After all, the announced Moscow’s 
new and more flexible policy was not accompanied only by the 
smiles of the Soviet leaders, but also by concrete deeds: a discussion 
and criticism of Stalin’s monolithism, which was officially rejected in 
Russia, was allowed, and the Soviet frontiers were left slightly ajar 
for both the visitors from the bourgeois world who come to the 
Soviet Union and for the proletarians who come from it... 


If this new state of affairs had been strengthened ye could 
have expected the gradual dissolution of two large military pacts, 
Atlantic and Warsaw, and an agreement on the restriction of 
armaments. : 

Until November 1956 humanity had great hopes in these 
perspectives. But, at that time a terrible mistake was made which 


- we must criticize sharply: at the moment when the Anglo-Frenc 


launched their attack on Egypt and when America, influenced by th 
awakened consciousness of humanity, was forced to change her atti 
tude towards her most valued allies in Western Europe, and imme 
diately after the upheavals in Poland, where Gomulka seemed t 
be leading the country towards democratic communism and towar 
multi-party elections, the tragical events took place in Hungar 
which, judging by all, were caused by economic difficulties. Th 
resistance of the Hungarian people was crushed by Soviet troop 
which again occupied that unfortunate country. This, obviously, we 
Moscow’s great mistake, which not only checked a fortunate evolutio 
in the world, but again reasserted the sharp division between th 
two antagonistic blocs. As far as the responsibility for this mistak 
is concerned, it was caused by another kind of division, the rooti 
of which are to be found in Moscow — in the conflict betwee 
anti-Stalinist and Stalinist successors of Stalin, in the demonstratior 
of strength which was to be resorted to by the old group of seal 
so as to prove its existence and its authority. In this way, w 
were in many respects brought back to a point at which we wer 
ten years ago. For, everything is quickly forgotten and forgive 
except spilt blood and the liberation movements drowned in i 

The significance of the Hungarian tragedy was widely discusse: 
in many parts of the world. If we were to restrict ourselves to thé 
Greek attitude, we would say that its coincidence with the event! 
over Cyprus and Egypt somewhat blunted our reaction to wha 
happened in Budapest. It seems to us in Athens that, although i 
appears that those responsible for the events in Hungary now regre 
their acts, and although the Cypriots are still subjected to hars 
suffering, the aggressors on Egypt have not lost the hope of achievin 
one day what they failed to this time, either directly or indirectly 
Apart from this, it seems that London is directing the problem o 
Cyprus towards a solution which it will consider final, while th 
Hungarian tragedy must be considered as a continuation of fluctua 
tions in Soviet policy which, as far as the post- Stalinist teaching 
is concerned, has not yet acquired its final form... Let me state 
my thought fully: I consider that post-Stalinism can never again bi 
replaced by Stalinisn, merely because Stalin is dead. 


In any case, we in Greece consider that humanity should no 
wish for any revival of the Stalinist methods. And to prevent thi 


INTERNATIONAL 
BEOGRAD FAIR 


On August 23, exactly 20 years 
after the inauguration of the First In- — 
ternational Fair of Beograd, the new 
Beograd fairground will be cpened with — 
the International Exhibition of Technics 
and Technical Realisations. From Au- — 
gust 23 to September 2, 1957 this exhibition will represent — 
a further contribution te the international collaboration, this 
time by exchange of experiences within the scope of tech- 
nical sciences of which Beograd is becoming an impor- 
tant technical centre more*and more. 


The new Beograd fairground disposes of capacitie 
which can entirely satisfy all the exhibitors, business men® 
and visitors. Having a surface of 300.000 sq.m. in total, — 
from which 84.000 sq.m. are adapted for the needs of the i 
exhibitors and with about 45.000 sq.m. under halls, the 
Beograd fairground represents a most up-to-date construc- 
tional achievement, with its buildings which can be placed 
among the most modern in the World. 


The international agreement and collaboration are, besi- — 
des the explicit commercial feature, the principal slogans of — 
the International Fair of Beograd — in fact, a shop-win- — 
dow both towards the East and the West. 


we have to follow only one way: to support as much as possible the 
mplementation of the policy of peaceful coexistence between the 
wo blocs. But what is meant by coexistence? It means just what 
t says, i. e. the parallel existence of the two blocs without the 
sold war, without any provocations and without any interference of 
me side into the affairs of the other, the parallel existence which is 
pased on mutual respect of our social orders and ideologies, on the 
mdeavours to try to bring the two worlds closer together by deve- 
oping trade, economic, cultural and particularly political relations, 
n the spirit of mutual understanding and creative activity to the 
enefit of everybody’s lawful interest, and, finally, on good will to 
yromote cooperation whenever peateful views of the two sides 
oincide in any concrete problem, in any definite sphere of action. 


Cordiality is perhaps not always necessary in relations between 
‘the two blocs. In the last forty years there have been so many con- 
flicts between the countries now in different blocs that it is diffi- 
ult to restore cordiality in their relations. Mutual confidence can 
ge achieved only by persistent work. We repeat once again that 
‘there is no logical justification for any systematic straining of rela- 
tions or for the continuation of the cold war which can always become 
jan introduction to a hot war and a world catastrophe. Let the cold 
war be replaced by friendship, even if it be cold. Instead of looking 
into the future with fears of a new war, we should be cautious and 
work for relaxations of iension, for pacification. Without mentioning 
sincerity, which often does not exist even among so-called friends, 
let us speak of essential things — of the strivings for peace and 
cooperation, the necessity to which, as it is being said, “even gods 
must be subordinated“. 


it is possible that in the future, too, during this coexistence, 
there will be periods of tension. For there will always exist certain 
contradictions, and because mistakes which sharpen such contra- 
dictions will continue to be made under the pressure of misunderstood 
official interests. But what is esential is that the governments of 
both sides should be rational, so that mistakes made should not cause 
incorrect reaction, and impatience during moments of crisis in order 
to achieve by their efforts the maximum degree of conciliation. Also 
mecessary will be to cultivate an atmosphere of unity and mutual 
tolerance. 


And let nobody confront us with the. view that there are 
tendencies for world domination, ascribed to either of the giants 
which are said to be swayed by the wish for general triumph, the 
Wish to prevent peaceful coexistence between the two worlds. As 
long as the human race has been in existence, there have been men 
who dreamed of subjugating the world. However. no one has ever 
‘succeeded in realizing this mad dream. As soon as some of the 
plans for world conquest got to be known, the elementary urge 
for self-preservation used to force the threatened people to organize 
their defence, pool their resources and so prevent and finally defeat 
the would-be conquerors. The vanity of such megalomanic dreams is 
evident and proved. Why, therefore, should any one come with such 
a plan before the world again, particularly today, in the atomic 
era, when the final and :nevitable result of such an attempt would 


turn into a catastrophe for the whole world. Hitler’s suicide, as 


the end of a similar attempt, would look insignificant in compa- 
tison with the possible izath of a future would-be conqueror which 
would pull the entire human race into abyss. 


A 
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‘ Accordingly, peaceful coexistence, in our opinion, is the only 
international policy which should be pursued, the only relationship’ 
between the peoples which is honourable, favourable and effective. 
If some great interests irreconcilable with such a policy should appear 
and tend to eliminate it, the will of the people and their striving 
for peace would, fortunately, be stronger and so prevent the initiators 
of unrest and the producers of machines for destruction. The recent 
events in Egypt have shown that will of the people is capable of 
achieving such a result. And the people do not want war for the 
‘sake of war, and as days go by they will be less and less satisfied 


ith appeals and will go on imposing with ever greater success 
their decision: We want peace. 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 


Pe SRYCHELEHS. EPISO 


Colonialism is undergoing its definitive historical ship- 
wreck; former prisoners are becoming statesmen and leading 
personalities of a new free world, but the methods which 
the metropolises are accustomed to use in their dealings with 
the upholders and leaders of the movements for independence 
and self-determination is hopelessly slow in changing it is 
still persecution and imprisonment. Centuries pass, but the 
method of compulsion, defined already in the pre-Columbian 
eva, remains the requisite of colonial policy. The lessons of 
history are recorded but they are not remembered. 


At the moment when London took the decision to deport 
Bishop Makarios to the Seychelles Islands in order to solve 
a political problem through police action, a factographic pa- 
rallel presented itsc!f: the case of the deportation of Habib 
Bourguiba which had taken place a little earlier. Exiled to 
the island of La Galitte, the popular Tunisian leader, after 
a short Lagalitte intermezzo, finaly triumphed over the French 
police action: he became the Prime Minister of independent 
Tunisia. It was clear from the start that Makarios’s deporta- 
tion would not be the last act of the Cyprian drama and that 
tke Cyprian Ethnarch would one day re-appear on the scene 
as moral and political victor. And really, only thirteen months 
later these expectations materialized and London implicitly 
admitted that there was a power greater than police battalions 
of General Harding and Seychelles reservations, namely the 
people’s aspirations for freedom and self-determination. 

The next stage wolud be quite logical: Makarios’s visit 
to London. It wuld be the stage of negotiations. Will this 
come soon? The Labourite ,,Daily Herald® was quite one 
hatic: ,Makarios is a national hero and is becoming an inter- 
nality of much greater significance than any poli- 


national perso 
Macmillan has 


tician who refuses to negotiate with him”. 
made the first preliminary gesture putting a full stop on the 
Seychelles action. But there are still many official and unof- 
ficial followers of Lord Salisbury; although the Wictoniags 
epoch belongs to the past. there remain many Victorians: bes 
pervious to facts, time and history, they live in: the eaeee: 
tes of prestige battles, ignoring the vital truth that in chan- 
ged conditions political habits and traditions turn to anachro- 
i omerang. 
ese as af wrath{ul voices, protests, with which the 
right-wing in Westminster Palace received Governor cee 
man’s message to Makarios expressing the hope that the 
State of New York may soon have the opportunity to showy 
him its haspitality, the member of Parliament Paul aie 
declaied that the liberation of the Cyprian Ethnarch was the 
Jast drop of humiliation’, Mr. Anthony Fell ne vat was 
the strangest statement that Harriman could make”, rhe Lord 
Hichingbrook said that Harriman’s invitation ,, indicates the 
basic error which was made in setting Makarios free” and that 
now he will be able to commit the greatest misdeeds in the 
United Nations and around it’. 

The history of colonialism is full of Seychelles episodes. 
They have been recorded in the political biographies of men 
who are the very negation of the Victorian spirit — from 
Nehru to Nkrumah — and the best proof that revolt and 
veoples aspirations canno: be broken by methods of porice 
pressure. A word of good will opens all doors: at first sight 
this saying may sound rather simple, but when translated into 
political language it means that a policy of good will and 
negotiation may brigde the widest gulf. The terminology of 
compulsion should therefore be , replaced by the language of 
negotiation: this is both the lesson the Seychelles episode and 
the demand of the moment. 

4h the worse for those who do not grasp this or do not 
wish to grasp it, 
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Automobile Factory Priboj 
») F AP na Sah Serbia, Yugoslavia 
: 35 and 14 — Telegramme: FAP — PRIBOJ 
LIES IN THE Scrunesitt LIM RIVER VALLEY 


Produces: Various types of com- 
fortable buses, with heating 
and ventilation equipment, ra- 
dio receivers and refrigerators; 


Town buses for eighty passen- 
gers; 

Tourist buses of two types. 
Type A, with 33 back tilting 
seats or 37 fixed seats, a hea- 
ting and ventilation system, 
refrigerator and radio receiver. 
Type B, with 41 seats,{heating 
equipment and a radio recei- 
ver. Diesel motor; 


Trolley buses with 140 engines 
and great carrying capacity: 
8-ton trucks; 


The Factory is now prepa- 
‘ring production of smaller city 
transport and tourist buses. 


All our vehicles stand high temperatures well. They can successfully 
be used on uphill and downhill routes, on wet and all kinds of roads. 


AUTOMOBILE FACTORY PRIBOJ NA LIMU, SERBIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


In this issue we are publishing the first part of the 
article by L. Erven on the political, economic and legal 
aspects of the European Economic Community. The further 
instalments will appear in the forthcoming issues. 


oN a solemn meeting in Rome on March 25 this year, the 
representatives of six countries of ’’Little Europe“ signed the 

treaties on the Common Market and Euratom. The common 
market was named the "European Economic Community“. 


The treaty on the European Economic Community is an 
exhaustive document which contains 248 paragraphs and about a 
hundred pages of various contributions in the appendix. It is 
therefore somewhat reminiscent of the European Defence Commu- 
ity Treaty. Such a multitude of provisions indicates the compli- 
ated nature of the material and relations regulated by this instru- 
ment which certainly does not simplify the functioning of this 
complex and intricate organism, which will, if set up, represent 
the first creation of its kind in international economic relations. 


On a narrower scale but on a higher level of integration the 
six countries of ‘Little Europe set up the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity a few years ago. the new community however represents a 
Tesh serious attempt to create a broader and more comrpehensive 
egional organization on West European territory based on a uni- 
form policy in the domain of economy. The previous attempts to 
create such a regional organization belonged to the sphere of military 
and defence policy. They failed owing to the opposition of the 
French Parliament which refused to ratify the Treaty on the esta- 
alishment of the European Defence Community. 


Problem of Ratification 


The Treaty on the European Economic Community is con- 
fronted by the same danger because it should also be ratified by 
the parliaments of the six member countries. The latter is likely, 
though not entirely certain and will probably call forth protracted 
liscussions especially in “rance and West Germany. The fear pre- 
jails in West Germany iest the comnom market should hamper the 
sresent possibilities of economic expansion, impair the present Ger- 
nan standard, weaken tne position of the German currency and 
heck the favourable development of the German balance of payments. 
fhe German economy should associate with the weaker economies, 
ind this community imposes certain rules, of solidarity which will 
nevitably curb the influence exerted by the stronger economy upon 
he weaker in a free relationship. The anxiety prevails among the 
serman businessmen whether these negative moments will be 
ufficiently compensated by the other advantages offered by the 
dint market to the German economy by the equalization of the 
onditions of free competition. In France both these considerations 
ave aii opposite meaning. The French objections are mainly based 
m the fear lest the contractual, legal and technical system will 
till not be able to afford sufficient protection to the French eco- 
omy from the German, -- perhaps not so much in mutual relations 
s towards third countries; The Treaty foresees the elimination of 
ll national protective measures which would hamper equal compe- 
ition not only in internal traffic within the joint market but 
Iso in foreign trade with third countries. Such a legally equal 
ompetition cannot also imply the actual equality of the weaker 
conomy towards the stronger, as it also depends on other catego- 
ies besides those legal. The Agreement foresees certain exceptions 
St France. But it is a question whether these exceptions are 
dequate. A large section of French public opinion is, generally 
yeaking, distrustful of the idea of integration and supra-national 
stitutions, especially when these are contemplated in the light of 
ranco-German relations. 

The situation as regards the European Economic Commu- 
ity is nevertheless easier than in the case of the EDC. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNITY 


L. ERVEN 


This is primarily due to the fact that economic, and not 
military factors are at stake. The national susceptibilities and inte- 
rests of state security are less involved, while the persuasive effect 
of material interests is more direct. Notwithstanding all manner 
of contraditions of nationai economic interests, — in the economic 
sphere of international rclations there is an objective interdepen- 
dence of national economies and strong tendencies towards the eco- 
nomic coordination of these interdependent relations which is 
dictated by the interests of international economic development. 
This necessity is enhanced within a regional framework which covers 
several countries and where the possibilities of coordination are 
broader and more varied than in bilateral relations. 

On the other hand, the European Economic Community pro- 
fiting by the experience of the EDC will be organized especially in 
the period of transition +1 a far lower level of integration than the 
Defence Community while the supra-national moments are much less 
emphasised. The national Governments have retained their freedom 
and sovereignity concerning major decisions as formulated by the 
principle of unanimity in the Council of Ministers and the advisory 
character of the Assembiy. The development of the principle of 
integration in the sense of supra-nationality has been envisaged 
progressively through the experiences which will be acquired during 
the period of transition. 

Last the economic community which should carry out this 
treaty has been partly tested so far in some other aspects of integra- 
tion whose experiences were not negative, such as the Benelux and 
Coal and Steel Community. The latter patricularly may be considered 
as a preliminary phase during which many things which this agreement 
wishes to realize in all fields of West European economy have 
already been achieved on a narrower scale and within the limits 
of the basic industrial raw materials. 


The Terms Set 


The establishment of the Common Market and the common 
economic policy has been foreseen gradually in three stages of four 


. years each which constitute the transitional period. The first stage 


may be extended by another yea: or two, and the transitional period 
may be prolonged after the lapse of the third stage by one to three 
years. Consequently this Community should be set up completely in 
twelve years time at the very earliest and in seventeen years at 
most calculating from the date it takes effect after ratification by 
all parties concerned. 

The long terms set testify both to a great deal of caution 
and patience, and a large dose >f optimism. There can be no doubt 
that the far reaching refo:ms and economic reorientation which they 
will carry out, —the coordination of legislation, social institutions 
and the fiscal system, the coordination of economic conditions, the 
setting up of an appropriate structure of imports and exports of every 
country require much time and planned activity, as well as*the study 
and analysis of experience. Economic policy is least tolerant of pre- 
cipitate reforms and sudden interruptions of continuity. 


This caution however also implies the risk that the present — 
conception whose full realization is sheduled over a longer period will 
perhaps no longer correspond to the subsequent conditions of world 
economic development and international relations. This risk is all 
the more enhanced in the period that lies ahead and which is full 
of international uncertainty both as regards the further development 
of all problems inherent ia the present complex international relations 
as well as the development of world economy brought about by the 
revolutionary achievements of science and technology. 


The very concept ot time has been changed today. The 10—15 
year period which confronts us represents an entirely different tem- 
poral category than the same period in the past. Things are deve- 
loping at a much faster rate at present and the phases are far 
shorter. Formerly less haypened during a century than during a 


decade at present. iherefors long term ealealattons are less certain 
today, 


In the twenty year period whithin which the commnon eco- 
nomy of "Little Europe“ should develop, internal contradictions or 
other reasons may hamper its development, just as the general politi- 
cal and economic development in the world may transcend the 
narrow regional conceptions of a group of countries formulated under 
conditions of political and social contradictions of the cold war. 


At any rate, however, certain initial phases of the realization 
of the community will begin already during the transitional period 
and its individual phases, which nonetheless represent certain forms 
of economic unity and common policy. However the coming into 
effect of the community is foreseen only after the expiration of the 
period of transition. 


Forerunners of the European Economic Community 


The idea of "Little Europe“ which was manifested in this 


community as an economic entity of the West European area is a 
relatively new idea which evolved gradually during the cold war 
period. For a long time it bore the imprints of the era in which it 
was formed and is still not entirely free of them in its present 
form although they have been notably reduced and relegated to the 
background. 


The idea of West European economic integration, — although 
not also its concrete forms —, is very popular in the West today 
and its inception lies in a political and not economic idea which 
sprang forth under the impression of the cold war threat as under- 
stood ky the West. One of the consequences of the tacticts apllied 
in it was manifested in the increased sense of solidarity of the 
West European countries in the face of the danger of war with 
the Soviet Union and the disintegration of the social and economic 
system of Western Europe, as a consequence of the social instability 
and economic upheavals after the war aggravated by the ideological 
struggle waged between fest and West. While the initial fear of 
open warfare resulted in the unification and coordination of military 
efforts for the purpose of joint defence, the other fear for the fate 
of the economic and social system of Western Europe led to a 
series of organizations aiming at the elimination of mutual contra- 
dictions in the economic policy of the Western countries, the 
strengthening of their economic system and unification of their 
efforts an a common policy directed towards the consolidation and 
defence of political institutions of the West European democracy. 
The American formulation on which the Marshall Plan was based, 
namely that the economic restoration of Western Europe and a 
common policy in the defence of its political institutions is the best 
barrier against social revotion and propaganda against the existing 
regimes, was adopted and paraphrased in various manners in all 
treaties and other instruments, which provided the basis for the 
establishment of various organizations for military, political and 
economic cooperation between the countries of Western Europe du- 
ring the cold war period. 


The first of these treaties which contains the nucleus of all 
the subsequent organizations was the Treaty on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Cooperation and Joint Defence which was concluded in 
Brussels at the beginning of 1948 between Great Britain, Belgium, 
Hrance, Holland and Luxemburg (the Brussels Pact). Although for- 
mally a regional organization of international cooperation, by its 
motives, spirit and aims the Brussels Pact was the first bloc orga- 
nization in Western Europe in which cooperation was also occa- 
sioned and limited by joint political aims and common social and 
ideological concepts. 


In the light of these considerations the Brussels Treaty is 
interesting because the Brussels group (Great Britain subsequently 
withdrew from the later organization which was joined by West 
Germany and Italy later on) was the nucleus from which the Coal 
and Steel Community, the project of the European Defence Com- 
munity, the Western European Union and now the European Com- 
munity sprang forth. Hence the Brussels Pact bore the seed of 
"Little Europe“. 

This Pact in addition to the motives and aims which cha- 
racterize all the subsequent organizations of the western bloc was 
also defence treaty in case of eventual German aggression. One of 
its aims was to undertake all measures which might prove necessary 
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in case of a resutgence of aggressive policy in Coreen It 
interesting to note how this idea formulated in a provision of 
Brussels Pact developed subsequently. E 


In the evolution of the western bloc policy, — from the momen 
when the USA committed themselves actively in European policy 
through the Marshall Plan and the NATO, two tendencies could 
clearly be discerned: one American, which aimed exclusively at the 
inclusion of West Germany in all organizations of reconstructio; 
conperation and defence oi the Western bloc, and the other, which 
one could well call the Brussels concept, marked'by a good deal o} 
reserve and mistrust towards West Germany. The Brussels group, | 
and particularly France, conditioned the inclusion of West German 
into the western bloc by the extensicn of zuarantees to the countri 
of Western Europe against her steadily growing economic and mi 
litary potential. 


This attitude of mistrust towards West Germany which was 
originally expressed in the Brussels Pact as a military alliance against 
the danger of rebirth of German imperialism, was changed later on, 
as a result of U.S. insistence that West Germany be admitted t 
the NATO: instead of aa alliance against Germany why. not 
alliance with West Germany in which her economic and military 
development will be harmonized with the general interests of Western 
defence and controlled through the common organs of the alliance. 
Such a conception of the relations between the western bloc and 
West Germany was formulated in the European Coal and Steel 
Community with regard*'ts the basic industrial raw materials, the 
ED project, and later on in the Western Union with regard ‘to 
the restoration of the West German armed forces and their parti 
pation in the NATO. 


"Little Europe“ was concretely manifested only in these orga- 


nizations and the principie of integration which was favoured in 
them should have contributed to the ever closer linking up of West 
Germany with the countries of Western Europe in a West Europea 
entity, through a system of mutual control and cooperation. 


- 

The European Economic Community in this respect continued 

the process of integration begun by the Coal and Steel Community 
and represents a new affirmation of ‘Little Europe“. The process 
of integration was continued horizontally, thus covering fresh fields 
of economy, although the level of integration is lower in the new 
organizations. However, the experiences yielded by the Coal and 
Steel Community and the development of economic relations between 
the countries of "Little Europe“ within the framework of this com- 
munity and outside it, as well as the general changes which occur 
during the past few years in the political situation have to a certain 
extent changed the character of these organizations and the mutual 
relationship of the political and economic factors within them. Whi 
the heaviest emphasis was laid on the political factor in the initial 
conception which led to the creation of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity this stress was subsequently shifted to the economic factors. 
Although not deprived of political characteristics and objectives, the 
European Economic Community is primarily an autonomous effort to 
achieve full economic integration within a regional framework of 
Western Europe dictated in the first place by considerations of © a 
comprehensive regional economic policy. We will however see later 
on what explications are being given and what objections are voiced 
on various sides concerning this organization. 


take part in all 
organizations created within the framework of the western bloc: the 


The states which make up "Little Europe“ 


NATO, the organization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
the European Payments Union and the Council of Europe. In all 
these organizations, however, they are also setting up their narrowel 
groups either with identical or special tasks which contain greater 
or lesser elements of integration: in the NATO the narrower grouj 
of the Western Union, in the OEEC — the narrower group of the 
Coal and Steel Community. in the Council of Europe — the narrowe 
In this case also the European Economic Community i 
envisaged as a narrower entity within the broader organization of 


assembly. 


European Free Market whose establishment is also in view. i 
means that the idea of "Little Europe“ is gaining ever greate’ 
affirmation as a permanent objective of this group of countries at 
the present level of European cooperation. - 


TOWARDS UNITY OF WORLD ECONOMY 


Janez STANOVNIK 


HE efforts to create a united European“ market 


reflect the intention to form another large economic 
unit which would be equal to those already existing (United Sta- 
tes, Eastern bloc, sterling area). The signing of the Rome agree- 
ments require an even more decisive answer to the question of 
whether the process of regional integration, now under way, can 
make a contribution to general world economic progress, or 


whether it obstruct it. 


The roots of the present day process of regional inte- 
graticn are to be found in the distant past, and they gre political 
and economic in character. World economic disintegration in 
the thirties was the consequence of the great economic instability 
in the most developed countries (which came to full expression 
during the Great Economic Crisis), of the changed relations of 
the economic forces in the world, technological changes that 
led to drastic modifications in the structure of trade, and the 
collapse of the gold standard, and practical stoppage of capital 
circulation. 

The failure of colonialism after the Second World War 
was only the political manifestation of the process of economic 
disintegration which was completed in the thirties. 


The experience gained in the last two decades, however, 
show that political security and economic stability do not de- 
pend on economic isolation. Therefore, throughout this period 
two fundamental tendencies have been conflicting: one aiming 
at economic unification in world proportions, which is due to 
the requirements of production, and the other seeking narrow 
‘regional integration which is based on purely political interests. 
The contradiction between these decisive tendencies led to 
plans for regional integration in different parts of the world, 


plans which are not based on economic advantage, but mostly 
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on temporary political interests. It is in this that the contra- 
dictory character of integration lies: while, in fact, these plans 
are on the general line of progress in the world and satisfy 
the needs of economic development they take place within so 
nar-ow political scope and limits which are of greater harm 
than benefit to the general process of world integration. 


The nature of contemporary and technological de- 
velopment conflicts with every tendency for autarchy, national 
or rezional. And every attempt at a permanent solution of the 
world economic disintegration of the thirties only on regional 
or even bloc ideological basis, is an attempt to avoid the solving 
of the most important problem of world economy, economic 
development in the underdeveloped countries. 

Europe cannot solve its economic problems permanently 
if solution are sought only through an expansion of internal 
exchanges. Even American problems cannot be solved by 
imp-ementing a Monroe doctrine. Economic prosperity of even 
the most developed nations depends now, more than ever before, 
on general world prosperity. No colonization or conquest can 
create new large markets as required by modera mass pro- 
duction. Only the economic development — industrialization — 
of the underdeveloped countries can help to solve these world 
problems and to create the source of demand which will be 


the basis of new world multilateral cooperation. 


The process of increasingly intensive regional integration, 
which takes place in the East in the formof ,socialist market“, 
and in the West in the form of ,,united market“, does not take 
into its plans the non-bloc countries. However, world economy 
is not limited to 40°/o of the world territories which, within 
the blocs, are today setting up their regionally integrated areas; 
it includes the whole planet with its entire human race. Any 
attempt to solve the problem of world economic disintegration 
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through plans for the integration of different regions, without 
paying any attention to development in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. must be condemned to failure, just as it was the case 
with the autarchic tendencies and the clearing union of the 
thirties. 

The unity of world economy does not spring from re- 
gionally integrated blocs. Regionally integrated economies re- 
present positions of strength i world economy. The unity of 
world economy however cannot be achieved on the basis of the 


unification or compromises of these positions of strength, but 


LETTER FROM ABROAD ——— 


a 


only on the basis of sovereigr political and economic equality 


of all nations. a 


Today’s processes of regional integration does not solve 
the basic problems of world economy. What is more, they, in 
a certain sense, even sharpen these problems A decisive approach 


to the problems of economic development in underdeveloped — 


courtries alone could create conditions 


regional integration of equal and not privileged nations, which 


which would enable | 


means that the success in solving regional economic problems — 


depends on the simultaneous solving of the fundamental problem — 


of world economy: international assistance to the economic 
devzlopment of underdeveloped countries. 


The Meeting of the UN Economic Commission 


Ing. Gustav VLAHOV 
PERMANENT YUGOSLAV REPRESENTATIVE IN UNO IN GENEVA 


ie twelfth meeting of the United Nations Economic 

Commission for Europe (ECE), which begun at the end of 

Apri’ and is to last until mid-May, is of considerable signi- 

ficance, both because of the general political conditions under 

which it takes place, and because of the different problems 
it is to consider. 

The passing sharpness in the international situation some 
time ago temporarily stopped and slowed down the pace in 
solying international problems, threatening to undermine the 
suczesses which had been made in the field of international 
cooperation in the last two years. 

But, the energetic work at the eleventh Meeting of the 
General Assembly and its decisions not only eliminated the 
direct danger of war, but also created conditions for the pesitive 
solving of the basic problems. By extensive efforts and by 
public pressure the aggressive attempts were paralyzed, and 
this was followed by a situation which made it possible to 
approach the consideration of problems and to seek their 
soluzion. 


THE ROLE OF ECE IN THE PRESENT SITUATION 


In such a situation, the public follows, with great interest 
and hopes, every step and every manifestation that could lead 
to the consolidation of peace and gradual solving of international 
problems. Every new meeting of the United Nations, every new 
conference of the specialized agencies and their organs, provide 
opportunities for verifying the attitude of individual countries 
or groups of countries towards different problems. 


Among the United Nations organs which work on the 
solving of important and delicate problems, on the gradual ea- 
sing of tension between the two blocs, an important place is 
taken by the European Economic Commission. By including 
all European countries in its work, the Commission is today the 
. only place where conditions have been created for European 
cooperation in the economic field. Since the United States also 
participates in its work, it is the organization where all con- 
tradiction between the two blocs can come to expression, toge- 
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ther with all, even the smallest, signs of the readiness of in- 


dividual countries to sett2 various disputable issues. Accordingly, 


the atmosphere which will prevail at the present meeting of the 


Commission, the progress which it will make in its work, and 
the views of individual or groups of countries on different prob- — 


lems, will serve as a barometer to register the policy of indi- 


vidual countries and the degree of their readiness to tackle 


different problems even outside the scope of the Commission. 


THE AGENDA OF THE MEETING 


The agenda, namely the significance of the problems on 
the agenda, is of such a character that it will enable the observer 
to acquaint himself more thoroughly with the longer or shorter 
term policy of various countries. 


The Secretariat of the 
report on the European economic situation last year, and 
forwarded it to the member countries (this is the tenth annual 
report of the Secretariat). The report has three chapters: Eco- 


Commission has drawn up a 


nomic Development Last Year, European Transport Problems, and — 


Distribution of Income in Western Europe. The first chapter 
treats the problems of development in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, the recent economic developments and the plans 
for the joint market in Western Europe. The last part of the 
chapter is devoted to problems of the joint market and the zone 
of free trade. Since the report was printed in March, it does 
not include the final text of the Agreement on the Joint Market, 
and its analysis of the matter is incomplete. A review of the 
European economic situation is entered on the agenda as the 
17th item But, the significance of the problem, which occupies 


a prominent place in the discussions at every meeting of the © 


Commission, will make many members demand that it be 
considered earlier so that more time could be devoted to it. 


Since considerable efforts in economic 
were made in Europe last year, the discussion on this matter 


will certainly be an interesting and significant exchange of opi- — 


nions between individual countries, not only about economic 


development — 


problems in Europe, but also about the tuture direction, roads 


and scope of development in general. 


This matter has been further emphasized by the ad- 
ditional proposals of the Soviet Union, given in the well known 
note of March 16, 1957, which concerns the plans for Euratom 
and the joint market. According to the present formulation, the 
aim of this agenda item is to ,,speed up cooperation between 
the countries of Europe”. 


Other no less important and delicate problems are 
referred to by the Soviet proposals: the study of an ,,all round 
European agreement on economic cooperation“ and_,,regional 
cooperation in the studies of the economic aspects of the use 
of atomic energy for peacetime purposes” 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE PROBLEMS 


All these questions, which are economically important, 
have their political aspects. Therefore, observers in Geneva can 
now notice some nervousness, both among the senior members 
of the Secretariat and among the delegates of many countries. 
If so far the Commission has been able to achieve scme success 
in promoting economic cooperation between European countries 
(which, owing to divisions between the blocs, is called East- 


West cooperation), this was due to the fact that in many cases 
it has succeeded in keeping debates within technical limits and 
in avoiding the political aspects of problems, considered. Whe- 
never such political aspects of problems were raised, discussions 
shifted to the political, i, e. bloc ground, and no constructive 
conclusions or decisions could be reached to move the prob- 
lems a single step towards their solution. 


All people are somewhat worried by the possibility of 
introducing even the minimum of political arguments, efforts are 
being made daily to ensure technical and constructive discus- 
sions. 


Such strivings are understandable, and they are displayed 
by the countries of North, Western, Eastern and Southern 
Europe, as well as by membres of the secretariat — naturally, 
often for different reasons. 


Regardless of the successes that may be achieved in the 
discussions of problems within constructive proposals, we must 
reckon with the possibility that political aspects, often an ine- 
vitable accompaniment of technical discussions, may be in- 
troduced. 


The international situation today, although tending to 
improve, is still so much charged with electricity that only a 


COKE PLANT »BORIS KIDRIC« (@UKAVAC Yugoslavia 


Telegramme: COKE PLANT LUKAVAC — Phone: 461, 601 — Tuzla 


The Coke Plant ,BORIS 
KIDRIC«, Lukavac, is the 
first established Yugoslav coke 
plant. From its launching in 
work till today this plant 
conquerred the production of 
following products: 
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Metalurgic coke (granulation 
over 40 mm), forging coke 
(granulation 20—40 mm), crush- 
coke (granulation O— 0 and 
10—20 mm) 
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Raw tar, tar oils (light, medium 
and heavy), anthracit oil, bizu- 
men, raw benzol, primary raw 
benzol in form of first derivate, 
pure benzol, toluol, solvent 
naphta, amonsulphate (for use 
in agriculture and_ leather, 


chemical, pharmaceutic and 


textile industry and in fertilizer industry), taw naphtaline (used as raw material for pure naphtalin 
production and in textile and leather industry). 


From the time when the Coke Plant ,.BORIS KIDRIC*« has been launched in pro- 
duction the importation of these products is notably lesser and in the near future the Coke 
Plant ,BORIS KIDRICé will be transformed in a great chemical combinate, since there are 
many favourable conditions for such development. 
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small spark can turn discussions of technical problems into 
political battles of smaller or greater consequence and so create 
a political problem. 


THE TENDENCIES OF COMMISSION’S WORK 


In addition to the above mentioned agenda items, there 
are other which are of no less importance for the solving of 
economic problems in Europe. These are: activity of the com- 
mittees of the Commission, energy problems in Europe, prob- 
lems of gas, development of contacts between Eastern and 
Western Europe, inter-regional consultation in the field of trade, 
economic development in Southeastern Europe — altogether 
eighteen different items. They often conceal problems of great 
importance for the future work and success of the Commissions. 
It is particularly in the committees of the Commissions that 
individual delegations voice their opinions about the work 
of these committees, and give proposals how and to what extent 
their activities can be expanded. Some member states, consi- 
dering the Commission to be the chief and almost the only 
place where full contact in economic matters can be established 
between the countries of Europe, wish to name new groups of 
experts in the existing committees to study different problems. 
Thus, there are proposals to form five new sections in the Com- 
mittee for Industry (to study the problems of automation, arti- 
ficial fibres, heavy industries, general conditions for exports of 
small metal articles). 


= 


At the same time a number of countries tend to maintain 
the Commission’s activity at the present level. In this, they say 
that any expansion of its work would necessitate additional 
funds (and that their governments are not willing to con- 
tribute more) and often invoke Resolution 630 (twenty second 
Meeting of ECOSOC) which recommends concentrated activity 
on the basic problems. 


There are not a few countries which tend, first of all, to 
strengthen the present activity of the committees which have 
already made significant progress in their work and to expand 
graduaily their work in harmony with the current needs of the 
existing economic situation in Europe Analysing the work of 
individual committees, one can conclude that some of them, 
created at different times and under definite conditions, cannot 
today find their proper place (such as, for instance, the Com- 
mittee for Labour) and develop full activity, while some other, 
due to the objective needs of the day, engage in intensive 
activity and are ready to undertake new tasks. This will make 
it possible — after thorough analysis od the work and situation 
in the committees — to examine the real needs for the expansion 
of their work, particularly in view of new tasks. 


WITHDRAWAL OF GUNAR MYRDAL 


At this meeting of the European Economic Commission, 


its Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunar Myrdal. will retire from the 


work in the Commission. After ten years of fruitful activity, he 
has decided to devote his energies to independent research work — 
into the economic development of the countries of Southeastern 
Asia. This fact will undoubtedly influence the work of this me- 


eting of the Commission. Jt has already come to expression in 


preparations for the meeting, and in a document which the - 


Secretariat issued some days ago under the heading ,,Resolu- 


tions which are of interest of the Commission, accepted at the 


twenty-first and twenty-second Meeting of ECOSOC and at the 
eleventh Meeting of the General Assembly“, 
contains a review of these resolutions as well as of proposals 
for the development of the activity and work of the European 
Economic Commission. In this way, the retiring leader of the 
Secretariat wished to leave his views on individual problems so 
as to assist the Commission in its work. 


the document 


The Finish Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Tuomioja, 


is to succeed Mr. Myrdal. Mr. Tuomioja has held many respon- 
sible posts. He has been a governor of the Finish Bank, Minister 
of Finance, Minister for Trade and Industry, Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs and Prime Minister. His personal attainments will 
undoubtedly be very useful for the future work of the Com- 


mission. 


Although there are on the agenda so many problems 


which may prove very sensitive, although the meeting is taking 


place while all international problems remain outstanding, 


there are forces and factors which want the Thirteenth Meeting 


of the Economic Commission for Europe to pass in a con- 
structive atmosphere. Such an atmosphere would not only help 


in solving some economic problems in Furope, but it would — 


contribute also to the consideration and solving of political — 


problems through other forums. Such an atmosphere is also 
desired by the Executive Secretary, who would certainly not 


like to take his leave from representatives of the member states in — 


an atmosphere of tension and mistrust. And, in view of the 
earlier work and efforts in solving individual problems and the 
results which have been achieved even under more difficult 


conditions, we can expect that Mr. Myrdal will take his leave — 
in an atmosphere of cordiality, and that he will receive full 
acknowledgement and sincere thanks for his work in the 


Commission. 


ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? 


The ,,Review of International Affairs” is published fortnightly (on the Ist and 16th of every month) 
in the Serbo-Croat, English, French, German and Russian languages. 


The annual subscription (24 issues sent by ordinary mail) is $ 3.34 for all countries. 


The ,,Review“ is made available to readers by air mail also. Charges for a year’s subscription ‘(air 


mail distribution) are for: 
Europe $ 5.90; 
South America $ 10.06; 
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Near East $ 6.54; Middle East and Central and South Africa $ 8.34; 
North and Central America $ 8.76; 

Subscription rates are payable in currencies determined by Yugoslavia’s payments agreements with indi- 
vidual countries, and are to be remitted to the National Bank, Account No 1032-T-781, Jovanova 16, 
Tel. 28-660, Beograd, Yugoslavia. 


Far East and 
Oceania $ 11,66 
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_ MEETINGS 


Discussion in the Gramsci Institute 


Jovan DORDEVIC 


PROFESSOR OF THE BEOGRAD UNIVERSITY 


PUBLIC discussion devoted to the 


workers management of enterprises 
in Yugoslavia was held in the Gramsci In- 
stitute in Rome in mid-April 1957. The 
Gramsci Institute, which was founded as a 
centre for the preservation and elaboration 
of works of the great Italian patriot and 
theoretician of Socialism Gramsci, became a 
significant and reputable scientific institu- 
tion during the last few years. In addition to 
certain regular courses in Marxist studies, 
the Gramsci Institute from time to time or- 
ganizes discussions on various current and 
important social, economic, political and 


cultural questions of Italy, or on contempo- 


rary problems and manifestations of Socia- 
list theory and labour movement in the 
world. It was in this framework that a dis- 
cussion on workers management of enter- 
prises in Yugoslavia was organized. 

As an introduction and partly as basis for 
discussion were the reports submitted by Yu- 
goslav representatives (Miha Marinko, Jovan 
Dordevié and A. Deleon). These reports em- 
braced all important questions of the wor- 
kers self-government in the economy in 
Yugoslavia, and particularly the place and 
significance of workers self-government in 


the social and political system, the relation 


between workers self-government and eco- 
nomic planning, that is economic policy, the 
tole of the party in the system = of social 
self-government and internal mechanism of 
management in the enterprises. 

Workers management of enterprises in 
Yugoslavia has aroused a wide interest in 
“progressive intellectual circles, among poli- 
tical and trade union officials and this pri- 
marily among those who share the aspira- 
tions and ideology of the working class. This 
interest is indicated not only by the number 
of participants in discussion but also by do- 
cumentation, solidity and seriousness of dis- 
cussions. It is also reflected in the fact that, 
besides theoreticians and professors of social 
sciences, the discussion also saw the parti- 
 cipation of practical workers in the trade 
union movement, politics and so on. The 
wide scope of this interest we see also in 
the fact that prominent political officials 
and revolutionary fighters of the older ge- 
neration alternated on the rostrum with new 
“young cadres. 

All the important problems of workers 
self-government generally were raised in the 
course of the discussion, but particular at- 
tention was devoted to workers management 


of enterprises in Yugoslavia. Certain expe- 
_ tiences in the sphere of the struggle of the 


working class for participation and coope- 
ration in the economic organizations in Ita- 
ly and other countries were brought up for 
the sake of contrast, comparison and cle- 


arer visualization’ of various aspects of Yu- 
goslav workers self-government — today the 
most developed system of this type. 
Regardless of the stress placed on certain 
specific characteristics of forms of Yugoslav 
workers self-government, the general attitude 
of all participants in the discussion led to 
the conclusion about the historical signi- 
ficance of the principle of workers self-go- 
vernment for the international workers mo- 
vement and for the social and political or- 
ganization of the socialist society. The wor- 
kers self-government raises the essential 
social and political problems of development 
and strengthening of socialism in the world. 


If the scientific institutes are centres for 
all-round objective, tolerant, constructive and 
documented discussion, then the discussion 
on workers self-government in the Gramsci 
Institute was this indeed. The rapporteurs 
and participants showed a simultaneous ten- 
dency to set the problems as they really are 
and to shed light on them both from the 
viewpoint of general socialist principles and 
concrete conditions of the country in which 
workers self-government exists. All of them 
endeavoured to get well acquainted with 
the workers management of enterprises in 
Yugoslavia and establish, in its content and 
value, both the general and specific con- 
clusions, to see what is general and what is 
specific in this important institution of the 
social and political system. 


The discussion was imbued with tolerance 
and a desire to learn the truth and eliminate 
lack of understanding and prejudices. 

Such a discussion marks the great advan- 
tage of removing apriori concepts, dogma- 
tism and lecturing in considering important 
and far reaching social questions. And when 
certain criticism was made, when doubts 
about certain views and solutions were ex- 
pressed or when some old or habitual views 
were adhered to, this was never done from 
the positions of ideological superiority, ad- 
herence to the “only and lasting truths“ or 
adjustment of views and facts of others in 
order to prove the correctness of one’s 
own. 


Taken as a whole, the discussion on the 
management of enterprises by workers in 
our country which took place in the Gram- 
sci Institute, is characteristic and __ signi- 
ficant in several directions. It confirmed 
once again the great interest and signifi- 
cance of workers management for the bu- 
ilding of socialism on the foundations of 
socialized means of production under the 
conditions of working class government 
when the producer is not only turned into 
the active upholder of political trends and 
ideology of Socialism but is also given the 


function of technical management of social 
affairs. 


It has also revealed a new and ever mo- 
re urgent manifestation in the sphere of 
intellectual and pclitical cooperation among 
the followers and advocates of Socialism 
and progressive views. This new phenome- 
non is expressed by the open, comradely dis- 
cussions of representatives of different coun- 
tries on the basic questions and institutions 
of the theory and practice of socialism. One 
of the basic scientific truths was confirmed 
once more — namely, that there is no que- 
stion that could not be discussed in a com- 
radely fashion, critically and honestly and 
that this is the best way to adopt certain 
principles and solutions, to fix them and 
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realize both in the interests of socialism and 
social progress and in keeping with special 
conditions and possibilities of individual 
countries. The discussion on workers  self- 
government in the Gramsci Institute was a 
modest but eloquent manifestation and affir- 
mation of the possibility and usefulness of 
such a procedure of cooperation and exchan- 
ge of views between individuals of various 
countries who have the same basic views 
on the organization and development of 
the society. 


Finally, this discussion has shown the pos- 
sibility and justifiableness of a certain dif- 
ferentiation and disagreement between peo- 
ple of the same general views. Such a 
mental and ideological attitude eliminates 
principles and premises which are fixed in 
advance and once and for all the examina- 
tion of which is turned into constant repe- 
tition of the same thoughts and arguments. 
These new conditions in the discussion get 
their term of life from their liveliness and 
their dialectical, hence constructive nature 
and intention, which already the old Greeks 
have known. Such discussion and exchange 
of views reveals actual problems and seeks 
the best possible solutions in the interests 
of socialism, social progress and emancipa- 
tion of man. In contributes to the develop- 
ment of scientific thought, the perfecting of 
plactice, correction of weaknesses and short- 
comings which inevitably crop up in the 
practice of every society, especially that 
which is building something new, something 
better and more humane out of the old. Such 
relations between individuals, such an  atti- 
tude towards common problems pave the way 
for sincerity and frankness as well as soli- 
darity, turning those of one mind into equal 
and conscious united non-uniformed ideolo- 
gical centers, 
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DOCUMENTS 


PRESIDENT TITO’S SPEECH 


President Tito was one of _ the 


speakers in the discussion of Aleksandar Rankovic's report at the fifth 


Plenum of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia on Brioni Islands, on April 19. Following is 
a section of the President’s speech in which he discussed the acute situation in relations between Yugoslavia and 


the Soviet Union. 


Comrades, 


Of late we were confronted again, and this is known 
rather well all over the world, with a dispute which had arisen 
between our country and the Eastern countries, the countries 
of the socialist camp, as they consider themselves. Our viewpoint 
concerning camps was publicly explained through the press and 
speeches many times already, as well as through toasts exchanged 
with the Soviet comrades. Today, I would like to say only that 
in this present dispute the essential fact lies precisely in that we 
persistently retained our view that we do not wish to join a 
certain camp, since by this we would lose the role which Yugo- 
slavia plays in the world today and which enables us to assume 
an independent standpoint when expressing our opinion on all 
questions of both internal and foreign nature. This is what 
effected the nerves of the Sovet comrades most of all. 


BEOGRAD AND MOSCOW DECLARATIONS SHOULD BE 
THE BASIS OF COOPERATION BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA 
AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Comrades, I would not like to dramatize the existing 
dispute any more. On the contrary, we hoped that it would 
not go beyond the domain of ideology, since at the beginning 
the Soviet comrades themselves said that in the realm of ideo- 
logy, there might be some different views which, however, should 
not lead to any intergovernmental conflicts, but rather that in 
this regard normal relations should develop between our coun- 
tries as it had been foreseen by the Beograd Declaration and, 
later on, also by the Declaration made in Moscow. Unfortunately, 
it turned out that things which came about were beyond our 
wishes, since the conflict in the field of ideology had its 
reflection also on the internal plane, on our intergovernmental 
relations. 

At the present, in our country the question is often being 
raised whether we may trust them at all, since it is already 
second time that we are placed in an awkward situation. In my 
opinion it would be wrong to put things in a manner that they 
should never be trusted again. I think that in this regard the 
main role is played by the subjective element and by the views 
of individual leaders who are not able as yet to get rid of old 
concepts of relationships between socialist countries. Irrespective 
of the fact that in some measure they corrected Stalinist ten- 
dencies in their policy. these tendencies are still rooted in the 
Soviet policy towards other countries, towards both Yugoslavia 
and in general. 

Yet, when I say that there is no need to make this 
dispute dramatic, I view this whole matter as a period which 
will not be very long and during the course of which the So- 
viet comrades will realize that there are no reasons for Yugo- 
slavia, such as she is, to change her policies and her views. Our 
experience deeply convinced us that we are on the proper path 
and that any swerving from this path, any change of our policy 
would be harmful not only for our internal situation, but also 
for our further socialist development, for the development of 
the socialist idea in the world at large. Such a change would 
not contribute to the easing of the tension which prevails in 
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the world today. I trust‘that one day they will realize that Yugo- 
slavia firmly stands on her positions and as such plays a 
useful role in the present trying international relations and 
that with her attitude she does not threaten the Soviet Union, 
but, on the contrary, contributes both to the Soviet Union and 
all those who wish peace and good relations all over the world. 

One of the consequences of the present dispute and 
unsound discussion has already been touched upon by us today. 
Comrade Kolj Siroki explained the actual state of things in 
Kosovo and on the other hand, what is being said and written 
about Kosovo in Albania. Comrades, this is a matter which gi- 


ves me much more concern, than the case, say, with our ideo-— 


logical divergencies. It is difficult to believe that this is a 
matter of Albanian leaders alone; in my opinion this is the 
result of more or less, hastily concocted tactics fabricated for 
the purpose of weakening Yugoslavia as a state and weakening 
her prestige. This is meant to reveal how Yugoslavia already 
did not even solve the national question, how national minorities 
are persecuted in Yugoslavia, etc. This attempt to discredit 
_ Yugoslavia is made in all directions; it goes from the ideological- 
theoretical to the political economic field and to our entire 
internal system as a whole. Nobody can vouch that tomorrow, 
the same attempt will not be made in Vojvodina, where there 


are large national minorities, Hungarians and others aiming to — 


thus weaken our unity and discredit our system and the manner 


the national question is being solved in our country. Of course, - 


we must not yield in this regard and we must react in a dignified 
manner and not engage in quarreling polemics, instead we 
must put forward facts. We must say to a certain extent what 
lies in the background of all these things, we must say that 
this is harmful. In my opinion, if we are to be angry because 


of their awkward attitude, precisely because of such attempts 


that are now made for the purpose of poisoning relations between 


national minorities and other of our peoples. We shall be bound — 


to say this, perhaps, in some better, official form .Indeed, they 
were informed that this campaign by no means contributes to 
good relations between our two countries, but this does not 
suffice. Some additional steps will have to be undertaken by 
us in this regard. 

I have just said that there is no need to make this 
dispute dramatic. This should also not be done since we see 
that in the Soviet Union there are desires expressed by certain 
comrades as was the case with the speech comrade Khrushchev 
made the other day, when he spoke about the necessity of good 
relations between our two countries. 

Now we are also reproached that we react very sharply 
to their charges against Yugoslavia. Yet, you know that we 
write very little, very seldom, and that when doing this we 
write with moderation and we use arguments. We do not engage 
in a kind of polemics, but rather say that they have done this 
and that and we have said and done this and this, etc. Now 
they would like to shift the blame for certain important mat- 
ters unto our shoulders. As far as Hungary is concerned, for 


instance, they persistently maintain the view that the events _ 
which occurred in Hungary are in a great measure blamed on 


Yugoslavia, which is absolutely false. On the contrary, we 
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were dravwing their attention to the possible evil and negative 
consequences of the policy carried out by the Rakosy clique and 
‘this they themselves recognized. They admitted to us that this 
policy indeed led to a very grave situation. Yet, when the tragic 
events came about and the consequences of these events occur- 
red they were unavoidably bound to effect also the prestige of 
the Soviet Union in the world, they then wanted to relieve 
themselves of responsibility and shift the blame upon us. It is 
natural that we shall never concede on this point, we shall 
never agree that we are guilty, since there is nothing we might 
be charged with concerning this matter. If in connection with 
this matter viewed from their standpoint, there is anything for 
which they blame us, this actually lies only in the fact that 
we shall never assume responsibility for anything which did not 
depend upon us, since there is nothing we contributed towards 


the negative developments in individual countries. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RELATIONS DEMANDS A REJECTION 
OF INCORRECT METHODS TOWARDS YUGOSLAVIA 


Comrades, it has already been mentioned and comrade 
Rankovié said here, that I had been bound to express our views 
both in the case of Poland and that of Hungary. You are in 
closer contact with people below and, therefore, know better 
than I, how gravely, for instance, the events which ‘took place 
in Hungary were reflected in the feelings of our peoples. It is 
only natural that the Hungarian events were reflected in a 
certain way in our country and that we were obliged to tell 
our people things they had to know in order to calm down. 
The things said were, of course, very unpleasant. Yet, they 
are correct. Had the situation not been as critical as it was at 
that time, we probably would not have said these things in 
such a sharp and open wey. Maybe this would have remained 
within the League of Communists or within our leadership. 
Maybe only our executives would have been acquainted with 
this. However, this was net sufficient just because of the situ- 
ation which was created at that time and we were bound to 
speak as we did in order to make all our people know what 
it was all about. Yet, the Soviet comrades did not like this and 
they reacted very sharply because of this. They wrote a whole 
series of articles which went one after another through all 
countries both through those where Communists are in power 
and through those where they are not but where there are 
Communist Parties. 


Should we now be obliged, under the impact of cer- 

_tain moral condemnations on the part of these Parties, to 
yield and admit that we had made a mistake, that we had 

not been right? No, comrades, we could not permit oursel- 

ves to do anything like that. Today we are not accountable 

only to our peoples. We are responsible to the entire prog- 

_ressive public in general, to the labour movement and pro- 
gressive public of the whole of the world. We are responsible 

both as a country and a Party. We are responsible and this 

is why our foreign policy is clear. It is based on the coope- 

ration with all countries wishing to cooperate on equal terms 
without any interference ir one anothers internal affairs. There 
is also the question of active coexistence which we would like 
to prevail in the world and which is very important in the 
present trying situation. This is also the reason why we could 
not give way and shall not be able to in the future either. 


However, now ,in the major number of the countries 
of the socialist camp there are attempts to place the discussion 
on a certain would-be comradely criticism. Yet, I must say, 
comrades that this comradely criticism is at times very ten- 
dentious. At the beginnirg they nicely describe the state of 
things in our country, then say that we gained success in this 
and this, that we built our industry etc., but they continue 
with the ennumeration of a whole series of negative things 
which they actually found in our press and which are criti- 
cized by ourselves. The entire outline is further built up solely 
on these negative things and is completed with the assertion 
that the whole of our system is bad, that neither workers’ 
self-government, nor our communal system which is being 
created, nor all other things are any good at all. Such asser- 
tions they serve to their people at the present time. It is clear 
that this is not and cannot be any kind of comradely criti- 
cism, but that it is only a different kind of the struggle against 
Yugoslavia from the one of 1948 and some years thereafter. 
In my opinion this is a rather uncomradely method. This would 
probably entail evil consequences for us if we kept silent in 
face of all they say and if we did not answer now and then, 
since after all this kind of writing and information, this kind 
of untruth would after all gain some ground in the minds of 
the people in these countries. Yet, in spite of this we should 
not allow ourselves to do anything beyond the limits of a 
discussion and which might lead to further growth of tension. 
Hence, we must not contribute to the growth of tension with 
these countries. With our calm and composed attitude we 
must also show them that we want and must maintain our 
positions. We shall discuss from such a standpoint and not 
make use of calumnies, insinuations and untruth. I think that 
such a calm attitude on our part which must be assumed by 
all our executives, from the highest to the lowest, and by all 
our people in general, will yield much more benefit and will 
make it possible to reach useful results much earlier, than 
could be gained: through a quarrel. 


Comrades, you know that in our country confidence in 
the Soviet Union made its way with very great difficulties. 
When comrades Krushchey, Bulganin, and Mikoyan stayed in 
Beograd we told them that a rather long period would be 
necessary to restore such confidence towards the Soviet Union 
as prevailed up to 1948 and which had been built up in our 
people by our Party long before the war already. At that 
time and later on when I was in Moscow with a delegation, 
we appealed to them that they should be patient and understand 
that all these things cannot be brought about so smoothly, 
that they should not cling immediately to every word put down 
in some newspaper which unfortunately keeps on reccurring 
against our will, that they should not consider such elements 
as a kind of insincerity of our policy towards the Soviet Union, 
but that they should rather be patient. We said that, on the 
other hand, we shall undertake everything in order not only 
to normalize, but also to create more friendly the relations 
with both the Soviet 
Unfortunately, there was no patience there and their reactions 


Union and other Eastern countries. 


were impatient and improper. 


This has been manifest now as well. Whereas of late 
Khrushchev spoke in Kremlin in a very conciliatory manner 
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and, in my opinion, brovght to the fore the necessity to 
improve the relations with Yugoslavia very well, thus bringing 
a gleam of hope that we already came to the turning-point, 
that they came to realize that they should not continue along 
this path, now we are suddenly faced with Suslov’s attack 
because of our alleged revisionism“, and national communism”. 

Comrades, would it not be undignified to answer this 
and to defend ourselves to the effect that we are no foes of 
There is no national 


communism! Suslov made -use of the terminology created by 


communism? We are communists! 
various western journalists, who concocted the term ’’national 
communism“ when Yugoslavia was struggling for her inde- 
pendence, for her independent path of internal development 


and independent foreign policy. Suslov uses this term unfairly, 
since he knows that this is not correct, yet he applies this 
term in the struggle against Yugoslavia in order to discredit 
her. Now, whom are we to trust, comrades? Today, one talks 
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like this, while tomorrow another turns this upside down. 
I think that this is very awkward and that we shall have to 


tell them this in a certain way. Perhaps, for this we shall not 
make use of the press nor polemics, but we shall have to tell 
them in a certain manner that things cannot go on like this. 

If they really and sincerely think that our relations 
should improve and develop in conformity with both their and 
our interests as well as with the interests of world peace, they 
shoud discard such methods in the relations between our two. 
countries. 


I am not going to say, comrades, that I am a great 
optimist, yet I am nevertheless viewing all these things calmly 
and rather optimistically and | think that this is no dreadful, 
dramatic matter. Now and then we shall react composedly, 
since we must deny inaccuracies. Yet one day which, perhaps, 
is not so far away, this improper, insincere and uncomradely 
discussion which is conducted against us will begin gradually 
to calm down. This is all 1 want to say on these questions, 
comrades. 


NOVI PAZAR (Yugoslavia) 
PR of Serbia 


Cables: RASKA — Novi Pazar — 
(Yugoslavia) 


The textile Factory ,.RASKA” is located in beautiful and pittoresque Raska River Valley. It 


was established and launched in work in 1956. 


We have dealings with Scandinavia, Near East, Africa, Indonesia, USSR, Greece, 


Italy, etc. 


Our quality and soundness exclude competitors. 


TEXTILE FACTORY »RASKA« Novi Pazar ( Yugoslavia) 
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( ugoslavia’s International Relations 


Countries on the American 


Continent 


Relations with 


The interest of the Yugoslav Government 
for the countries of the. American Conti- 
nent chiefly centered on the development of 


biiateral relations was manifested in the 
fied of economic activities with these 
countries. 


All American states, however, take an ac- 
tive part in the general international policy 
and in the solution of problems which arise 
in all parts of the world. This activity of the 
countries in South and Central America is for 
the most part conducted in the United Na- 
tions. In this regard a very useful cooperation 
took place between the Yugoslav delegation 
and those cf the Latin American countries 
in many questions. 


CANADA 


Friendly relations between the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and Canada 
last year developed normally and in the spi- 
rit of cooperation on a number of questions 
in the sphere of international policy. 

In the cultural field last year a visit of 
Yugoslav artistic ensembles and groups took 
place which met with a very warm reception 
aming the Canadian audiences. 

Economic relations with Canada are deve- 
lop ng throvgh normal trade exchanges which 
at: showing a tendency to grow. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Yugoslav foreign policy, based on 
non-bloc principles of a peaceful and active co- 
existence of countries belonging to differing 
‘social systems, is reflected also in the wide 
cooperation with the United States of Ame- 
tica both on questions of bilateral interest 
and many other problems of international 
policy. The Yugoslav Government viewed 
favourably those tendencies of American 
foreign policy whose aim was to strengthen 
the role and authority of the United Nations 
and its delegation usefully cooperated with 
the American delegation in the Security Co- 
unvil and the General Assembly on the sett- 
lement of the Suez problem and suppression 
of the armed action in the Near East. 


_ On certain questions, however, the Yugo- 
slav Government had a different opinion, 
especially on these questions where the Ame- 
rican attitudes, in our estimation, were not 
tending to tome down bloc contradictions. 
This, however, is not an obstacle for the 
development of mutual cooperation in those 
matters where these differences do not come 
to expression. Mutual contacts are particu- 
larly developed in bilateral relations which 
are based on the principles of equality, mu- 
tua: recognition of independence and non- 
interference in the internal affairs which have 
heen particularly directed towards economic 
cooperation. These contacts are contantly de- 
veloping. 


These relations in 1956 developed in the 
spirit of friendly cooperation and mutual 
understanding. 


The agreement on deliveries of agricultural 
surpluses of January 19 last year has been 
fully realized. An agreement was also rea- 
ched on the use of counterpart funds under 
America aid programme to the amount of 40 
billion dinars which accrued by the end of 
1974, 


Having al] this in mind, the Agreement 
co:.clued on November 3, 1956 with USA 
Government on the delivery cf agricultural 
surpluses, provides very favourable prospects 
for the strengthening and expansion of eco- 
nomic cooperation between the two countries. 
The Agreement foresees the delivery of agri- 
cultural surpluses to Yugoslavia valued at 
983 million dollars, the chief articles being 
wheat, cotton and lard. The whole amount 
was given in the form of a loan, 75 per 
cert on a Jong term basis of 40 years, and 
25 per cent as an obligation of the Yugoslav 
Government payakle when the situation of 
ou> payment balance permits. An important 
fact to be stressed is that this in principle paved 
the way for that longterm economic coopera- 
tion which the Yugoslav Government proposed 
and which introduces an element of stability in 
the mutual economic relations. The Agree- 
mznt also opens wide possibilities for the 


conclusion of ar agreement on the purchase , 


of larger quantities of American agricultural 
products. which would meet our requirements 
fo: several years to come. Besides this, ne- 
gotiations will be opened with the USA Go- 
ve.nment for the conclusion of an additional 
Azreement to a value of 13,5 million dollars 
under the Aid programme for the purchase 
of wheat and cotton. As earlier, Yugoslavia 
will receive from the USA technical aid 
amounting tc 1,5 million dollars for 1956. 


Yugoslavia in previous years benefited to 
a considerabie extent by the military assis- 
tance from the USA which was not conditi- 
one] by any political terms. The Yugoslav 
Government considers that now possibilities 
exist for passing on to a new system of long- 
term planning and decided not te reckon with 
new military aid, but instead supply her 
Army in future from its own resources using 
domestic production and purchasing. materi- 
als and licences abroad. Just as in the pre- 
vious years in 1956 again, the Yugoslav Go- 
vermment d:d not submit any requests to the 
UsA Government for new military assistance. 


Within the framework of the regular eco- 
nomic exchanges our main problem was how 
to increase exports to the American market. 
Besides non-ferrous metals which are still our 
main export articles, measures have been 
taken to increase the number and assistance. 
of other articles for the American market. 
Important results have been achieved in this 
direction. 

We can greet the further development of 
relations in the cultural, educational and 
other ficlds. Worthy of note is the positive 


response wich our artists, visiting the USA 
in a larger number last year, received among 
the American public. The exchange of indi- 
viduals and groups from various fields of so- 
cial life as well as the intensified visits of 
American tourists to this country, are contri- 
buting to a better mutual acquaintance and 
understanding. These live contacts could 
have had a greater effect had it not been for 
the obstacle of existing American regulations 
and the practice of limiting the issuance of 
private entry visas. 


The question of the possible visit of the 
President of the Republic to the Unites Sta- 
tes of America was alsc examined with the 
USA Goverment. The visit was to have 
taken place in the first half of 1957. We 
rearet that tor well-known reasons which 
did not depend on us, this visit, which 
would have been mutully beneficial, could 
not he arzanged. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Our relations with the Latin American 
countries developed in the past period in the 
direction of further mutual acquaintance, 
strengthening of relations and cooperation. 

The ecoticmic relations with the countries 
of that area evolved along the lines of bi- 
lateral trade agreements, signed last year 
and in former years. Trade exchanges were 
favourable and reached their peak in 1955 
the difference being that in 1956 the chan- 
ges in the structure of our exports are even 
more markedly in favour of industrial goods. 
However, in the exchanges with some coun- 
tries a stagnation has occurred chiefly beca- 
use of changes in the foreign-trade regimes 
and economic policy of those countries, that 
is, as a result of the reorientation of most 
of the countries of the South American con- 
tinent towards multilateral economic coope- 
ration. This is particularly evident ,in A r- 
gentina and Brazil with which our 
exchange 's the most developed, and which 
have already signed a multilateral agreement 
with most of the West European countries 
and wish to include their exchanges with 
Yugoslavia in this system. With Brazil and 
Argentina we are shortly to start negotiati- 
ons for te conclusion of new trade instru- 
ments which are to provide for the conti- 
nuation or economic cooperation. Our econo- 
mic relations with Chile are in a similar si- 
tuation: after successful barter arrangements 
stagnation has set in as a result of a change 
in the foreign trade system. 


The Governments of Yugoslavia and Ar- 
gentina raised their representations to Embas- 
sy rank early in 1956 with a view to dee- 
pening and strengthening their existing ties. 


Iu January 1956 ‘Yugoslavia established 
diplomatic relations with Ecuador which 
opened a_ representation in Beograd while 
our Minister in Chile was simultaneously 
accredited in Ecuador. 


The Yugoslav Government delegations 
attended the formal ceremonies in connection 
with the accession of new heads of state in 
Bolivia, Brazil and Ecuador. The Brazilian par- 
liamentary delegation which visited some 
European ccuntries also stayed in our coun- 
try. These visits have contrabuted to the 
further mutual rapprochement and extension 
of existing ties. 
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Economic cooperation with Uruguay 
last year evolved on the level reached in the 
previous year. 

Our relations with Bolivia, — Mexi- 
co and other Latin American countries 
developed further in the discovery of various 
fortas of cooperation, especially in the eco- 
nomic field where there exist objective con- 
ditions for the development of this coope- 
tation. 


RELATIONS WITH NEAR EAST AND 
MIDDLE EAST COUTRIES 


During the last few years in the Near East 
and Middie East went the aspirations of the 
peoples for free development and safeguar- 
ding of their national independence came into 
conflict with the policy of some great powers 
aimed at maintaining their acquired positions, 
or for including this area in new spheres of in- 
terest or bloc spheres. The antagonistic inte- 
rests and the existence of an open conflict 
between Arab countries and Israel, which 
frequently led to frontier incidents and occasi- 
onal dangerous aggravations of international 
relations, created in this area a very unstab- 
le and sensitive situation. 


In the last months of 1956 this situation 
rapidly and dangerously deteriorated as a 
result of the attack on Egypt. This attack, 
which met with condemnation world opinion 
was halted and its spreading inte a wider 
conflict prevented, but the result of this con- 
flict will certainly be felt for some time yet 
in international relations and in the Near 
East area as well as beyond it. 
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International Fair 


of Beograd 


EXHIBITION OF TECHNICS AND 
TECHNICAL REALISATIONS 


August 23 — September 2, 1957 


The first international display which 
will take place on the new Belgrade 
Fairground, will be the Commercial 
Special Exhibition of Technical Realisa- 
tions. This exhibition will offer occasion 
for acquainting with the most recent 
achievements within the scope of tech- 
nics and will give opportunity of exch- 
anging their experiences and opinions 
to business men and experts throughout 
the world. 

You are invited to take part in Bel- 
grade Fair-a fair of international appro- 
ach and cooperation. 


Information: Beogradski sajam, Beograd, 
POB 408 
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Yugoslavia’s foreign policy offered poli- 
tical support to the struggle of the nations 
in the Near East and Middle East — the 
struggle for their independence and unhin- 
dered development, for emancipation from the 
political influences of any foreign powers. 
In this sense the Yugoslav Government, ac- 
ting through its delegation in the United 
Nations, engaged in the measures undertaken 
by the UN for the cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal of Israeli and Anglo-French 
armed forces from the Egyptian territory. 

The favourable political relations with a 
number of countries in this area were not 
adequately reflected on the strengthening of 
our econemic relations, particularly goods 
exchanges. The reasons for this should be 
chiefly ascribed to insufficient acquaintance 
with the market, shortcomings in trade or- 
ganization etc., in addition to strong com- 
petition cf old and new importers in that 
region, as well as to a shortage of free fo- 
reign exchange. 


The goods exchanges somewhat increased 
compared to last year. Whereas in nine 
months of 1955 the total volume of exchan- 
ges amounted to something over 15 million 
dollars in 1956 it was a little over 16 milion 
dollars without counting oil which is pur- 
chased through Anglo-American companies. 
The work of our enterprises in Syria is 
successfully being completed. There is pos- 
sibility that our enterprises may accept some 
other tasks too. 

Except for the new trade agreement with 
Israel, last year did not see the conclusion 
of any other new agreements with the coun- 
tries in that part of the world. The Israeli 
military action against Egypt has delayed 
the wider economic negotiations with that 
country. 


EGYPT 


The development of relations with Egypt 
successfully continued in the spirit of an all- 
round cooperation and mutual confidence. 
The positive character of Yugoslav-Egyptian 
relations which was strongly manifested on 
previous meetings between President Tito and 
President Nasser, found expression also on 
the occasion of President Nasser’s visit to 
Yugoslavia in June 1956. The talks which 
were conducted on this occasion constituted 
a new contribution to the further rapproche- 
ment and strengthening of friendly coopera- 
tion. When President Nasser visited this 
country, tripartite talks were conducted at 
Brioni between the Indian Prime Minister 
Nchru, President Nasser and President Tito. 
The talks between the three statesmen re- 
ferred to the most important world problems 
and their results were announced in the 
triple declaration. This occasion was marked 
by mutual confidence and friendship as well 
as by a similarity of views on questions of 
common interest and on the international 
situation. 


In the serious situation, resulting directly 
from the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company by Egypt, the Yugolavy Government 
took attitude set forth in the statement by 
the President of the Republic of August 11 in 
which he recegnizes the legitimacy of the 
act of nationalization and sovereign right of 
Egypt to control the Suez Canal as a com- 
ponent part of its national territory as well 
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as the importance of the Canal for int 
tional transport. The Yugoslav Governmen 
advocated a peaceful solution of this disput 
and the need for a solution exclusively ot 
the lines of negotiation. On this line Yugo. 
slavia has acted very energetically also in th 
Security Council which considered the dispute 
The Government agreed to the six principles 
adopted unanimously in the Security Counci 
as a basis for negotiations of the Suez prob 
lem. On the other hand it condemned thos 
tendencies which were aimed at using fore 
and it pointed to the danger inherent in thi 
course of action, which was unforninaa 
adopted. 


Directly military action was started agains’ 
Egypt by the Israel and Anglo-French Forces 
our country took the attitude-as expressec 
in the statement by President Tito and the 
Government. Conscious of the far-reaching 
consequences of such developments and dan- 
gers they constitute for world peace, w 
exerted the greatest efforts for ensuring 
cease-fire and urgent measures through the 
United Nations. The Yugoslav Government 
also placed at the disposal of the Unitec 
Nations e Yugoslav People’s Army unit te 
operate as part of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force whose task is to ensure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities in Egypt 

As regards the Yugoslav-Egyptian coopera: 
tion, it was manifested during the year in 
other forms as well — that is, in the econo- 
mic and other fields. Economic cooperation 
remained for the most part in the frames 
prevalent in former years, but trade exchan- 
ges showed a tendency to rise, which the 
military action temporarily halted. The deve 
lopments in connection with Suez postpones 
until the spring of 1957 the opening of 
negotiations on the further expansion o 
economic and technical cooperation which ha¢ 
been planned for the middle of November. 

In the cultural field new possibilities have 
been created for the further successful de- 
velopment of mutual cooperation. 

IRAQ, IRAN YEMEN, JORDAN AND — 

SAUDI ARABIA 


We have no regular diplomatic relations with 
'raq. Certain forms of economic cooperation 
have been realized through conn 
exchanges, but this is negligible. 

Relation with Iraq, just as in the pre- 
vious period, were normal and correct. Con- 
ditions exist for an increase of mutual trade 
exchanges. What is needed are increased 
efforts on both sides with this object in view. 


Although we have no regular diplomatic 
missions in our relations with Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia, our country maintains 
connections and cooperates with those count- 
ries both within the framework of the United 
Nations and outside that organization. Com- 
mercial exchanges with Saudi Arabia are 
progressively growing. ‘ 

Our relations with the Hashimite Kingdom 
of Jordan are normal. Conditions exist 
for an expansion of political and other ties, 
especially commercial. 


ISRAEL ; 


Relations between Yugoslavia and Israel 
developed normally last year. In May and 
October parliamentary delagations were 
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‘exchanged. The Israeli political leaders and 
official representatives, expressed the wish 
for a deepening of existing contacts. During 
the year commercial exchanges were increased. 
In 1956 goods to a value of about 1,2 billion 
dinars were exported to the Israeli market. 
In June a new trade and payment agreement 
was signed. 

However, independently of bilateral relations 
with Israel, the Yugoslav Government could 
not remain indifferent to the attack made on 
“gypt which resulted in an even greater 
aggravation of Arab—Israeli relations hinde- 
ting the peaceful solutions of burning prob- 
‘sms in the Near East. 


LEBANON 


Our relations with Lebanon are developing 
favourable. All conditions exist for the fur- 
ther deepening of friendly ties and cooperation 
between the two countries. Yugoslavia enjoys 
2reat sympathy and reputation in Lebanon. 

Last year also saw establishment of first 
contacts between trade union organizations. 

Trade exchanges with Lebanon are on the 
tise. Last year, just as in previous years, 
the unbalanced commercial exchanges con- 
stituted a serious obstacle for a wider trade 
cooperation. 


SYRIA 
Last year Syria played a significant role, 
along with Egypt, in the relations between 


Aiab countries. The principles of our foreign 
policy met with a wide response and sym- 
pathy among the Syrian public. Both the Go- 
vernment and opposition in Syria _ stress 
Yugoslavia’s constructive contribution to in- 
ternational cooperation and strengthening of 
peace in the world. The Syrian Government 
has expressed its readiness several times for 
the further development of relations with 
our country, 

Good relations with Syria found concrete 
expression in the United Nations, on various 
questions in which Syria was directly inte- 
tested. Yugoslavia’s attitude in the United 
Nations contributed even more to her repu- 
tation in Syria. 

In our relations with Syria good progress 
was made in the expansion of cultural ties. 
The interest of Syrian students for studies in 
our universities is on the rise. Last year 
fiist contacts were established between our 
and Syrian trade unions. 

Trade exchanges with Syria, last year 
compared with 1955, showed a certain decline. 
A balanced import and export activity would 
contribute to the expansion of commercial 
exchanges. 

Capital investment constructions in which 
Yugoslav enterprises took part have been 
concluded or are nearing completion. The 
principal work on the construction of the 
Latakia harbour have been completed and 
the objects will be handed over at the latest 


oy June 1957. Work on the draining of 
swamps and reclamation at El Gaba have 
likewise been completed as well as tunneling 
work at Barada. The drilling of wells is still 
uader way and this work is to be completed 
by the middle of 1957. 


RELATIONS WITH ASIAN COUNTRIES 


The influence of Asian countries on the 
seneral course of international policy is 
considerably strengthened and is ever on 
the rise so that the principles, on which 
equal footing with other nations is proceeding 
and finding ever greater expression in inter- 
national life. The process of winning poli- 
tical independence for Asian countries, the 
liquidation of the colonial system or other 
forms of political or economic subjection, 
in which the living and constructive forces 
of the Asian nations were fettered and 
their progress checked, is in keeping with 
general basic principles of Yugoslav foreign 
policy and with the Yugoslav concept of 
international relations. Hence the Yugoslav 
Government gave its political support to the 
‘ust aspirations of Asian peoples, at the same 
time realizing closer ties of cooperation with 
chem in United Nations and in mutual in- 
terstate relations. 


Asian 
earlier, 
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especially through mutual contacts with some 
of these countries and by signing joint dec- 
‘arations. Our relations with the Asian 
countries developed in 1956 in keeping with 
these documents and in the spirit of the 
principle of active and peaceful coexistence 
which were adopted in them. Last year the 
earlier documents were supplemented by the 
three Brioni declarations by President of 
Yugoslavia Josip Broz Tito, the President of 
Egypt Gamal Abdel Nasser and the Indian 
Piime Minister Jawalharlal Nehru, as well 
as the joint Yugoslav—Indonesian, Yugoslav— 
Egyptian, Yugoslav—Cambodian statements 
in connection with the visit of President 
Nasser, Prince Norodom Sihamuk and Pre- 
sident Sukarno. These documents again ex- 
pressed the common efforts for the solution 
of existing disputes by way of mutual con- 
tacts and negotiations on an equal level, 
especially those questions which constitute 
an obstacle for the strengthening of peace 
ia the world. 


In its foreign political activity the Yu- 
goslavy Government advocated full realiza- 
tion of the principle of universality of the 
United Nations and its consistent implemen- 
tation and it particularly greeted the admis- 
sion of new members from the ranks of 
independent Asian countries. What remains 
outstanding, however, is the question of 
iepresentation of the People’s Republic of 
china in the United Nations. The positive 
solution of this question would contribute in 
a great measure to the advancement of the 
cause of peace in the Far East and in the 
world as well as greater efficaciousness of 
the United Nations Organization itself. 

Yugoslavia actively helped the efforts of 
Asian countries for receiving aid for the 
development of their undeveloped economies. 
Within the framework of United Nations she 
piayed, together with these coutries, a signi- 
ficant role in the efforts to establish SUNFED 
and oppose the artificial obstacles to free 
trade exchanges in the world. Yugoslavia 
greets the successes of these countries in the 
raising of their economies. 


In economic relations with Asian countries 
in the course of 1956 positive results have 
been achieved. These results are becoming 
significant elements of our general coopera- 
tion with the countries in question. 


Trade with this area last year surpassed 
the 1955 exchanges and reached the figure 
of about 8 billion dinars. This was facili- 
vated by our increased export possibilities as 
well as the improvement of transport con- 
nections through the strengthening of our 
ewn sea lines. Cooperation in the scientific- 
technica! field is also expanding which con- 
tributes to a better rapprochement between 
rhe economies and their close relations. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Owing to an absence of diplomatic con- 
tacts, our relations with Afghanistan could 
not develop adequately in former years de- 
spite the expression of such wishes on both 
sides. This obstacle was removed last year 
by an exchange of diplomatic representatives 
between the two ccuntries, so that conditions 
were created for the strengthening of rela- 
tions in the political, econcmic and cultural 
fields. 
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BURMA 

The relations betwen the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia and the Burmese Union 
evolved in a spirit of friendly cooperation, 
whose foundations were laid by joint sta- 
tements on the occasion of the earlier visits 
of President Tito to Burma and the then 
President of the Burmese Government, U Nu, 
:o Yugoslavia and also by the Brioni Proto- 
col. Closer mutual cooperation is helped to a 
considerable extent by the occasional exchan- 
ge of wews between’ the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the two countries, which proved 
very useful in the mutual relations which 


are imbued with the spirit of confidence and 
understanding. 


The Yugoslav Government noted with sa- 
tisfactiom that economic ties between the two 
covntries in 1956 have greatly developed. 
They fulfil the expectations which were formu- 
mulated in this regard in March 1956 with 
the conlucsion of the Trade Protocol, the 
Agreement on long-term cooperation in the 
industrial and electric power fields. These 
agreements enabled Burma to take one of 
the firs: places in our trade with Asian 
countries in 1956 in respect of the scope of 
exchanges. Besides commercial business, pro- 
gress has also been made in cooperation in 
the technical field, especially in research 


work and planning of industrial and power 
plants. 


Friendly relations between Yugoslavia and 
Burma also manifested themselves through 
mutual visits of prominent personalities from 
the sphere of political, cultural and scien- 
tific life. Among others, a youth delegation 
and a delegation of Yugoslav women visited 
Burma. Our country was visited by the Sup- 
reme Commander of Burmese armed forces 
Ne Win and a Burmese cultural mission 
neaded by the Minister for Culture U Htun 


rin. 


CEYLON 


Although Yugosiavia has not yet establi- 
shed diplomatic relations with Ceylon, we 
maintained relations with that country for 
a number of years through our representa- 
tives in other countries, and particularly 
through cur Embassy in New Delhi. 


Direct mutual contacts were established 
by way of visits of official trade delegations 
and representatives of economic circles. 
Ceylon’s activity was intensified in the fra- 
mework of efforts of Asian countries for the 
affirmation of the principle of active and 
peaceful coexistence and the triumph of the 
methods of negotiation in international dis- 
putes, which we greet. This provides wider 
possibilities for the future cooperation bet- 
vveen the two countries. 


INDIA 


Last, year, just as previously, Yugoslavia’s 
relations with India developed in the spirit 
2f cordial triendship and cooperation. The 
joint statements of the President of the Re- 
public and the Indian Prime Minister in 
December 1954 and in July 1955 contain 
‘principles, which regulate our cooperation 
and have been confirmed by world. develop- 
ments. 


principle of active, peaceful coexistence. 


Adhering in their international  relatio 
to jointly expressed principles for the re 
vect of sovereignty, independence and 
tezrity, equality and non-interference in 
affairs of other countries, the two countri 
with their active policy each in its part 
tne world, and jointly at the internation: 
forums, have contributed to the further affi 
mation of these principles. 

In mid-July 1956 a brief visit was paid 
our country by the Prime Minister Jawah 
arlal Hehru. On this occasion views were 
exchanged between President Tito, Premier 
Nehru and President Nasser. The joint state- 
ment, signed at Brioni on July 19th 1956, 
confirmed the similarity of methods of the 
three Goverments in approaching interna- 
tional problems, but a special significance 
of this document lies in the fact that if 
contributed to the further affirmation of the 


In friendly cooperation between our coun- 
try and India a very important place is taken 
oy the occasional exchange of views an opi- 
nions on top level, in keeping with the pre- 
yiously signed joint statement. This exchan- 
se of views has a special significance. for 
soth the further advancement of internati- 
onal relations and for the strengthening of 
peace. This was particularly evident in con- 
nection with the events in the Near Easi 
and Hungary. 

In mutual relations between Yugoslavia 
end India, this year again numerous de- 
lezations were exchanged in the interest of 
further mutual rapprochement, acquaintance 
and cooperation. In September 1956 Yugo- 
slayia was visited by an Indian cultural de- 
legation led by Assistant Foreign Minis’ 
A. K. Chandom. Early in November an of- 
ficial Indian delegation headed by Assistant 
Minister of Labour Vishnu-Sahay stayed in 
Yugeslavia with the object of making a-stud: 
of our system of workers management 
the economy. On Yugoslavia’s side India was’ 
visited also by a number of delegations: an 
economic delegation, a delegation of jour 
nalists, a delegation of the Yugoslav Peop 
le’s Army and a delegation of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Societies; besides this so 
me leading Yugoslav personalities visite 
India on various occasions. ¢ 

As regards cultural relations we can also 
point to intensified mutual cooperation. 
Scholarships are being granted just as pr | 
viously, while several of our institutions, in- 
cluding the Institute for Nuclear Energy at 
Vinéa, established direct contacts with 
opposite number in India — with Indian sci- 
entists. Our country was visited last year 
ity a large number of Indian journalists, and 
tne first steps have also been taken for 
translating the works of Yugoslav literatur 
into Indian languages and Indian works into 
Yugoslav languages. #4 

Economic relations have yielded  sigr 
ficant results especially in the field od 


—_ 


figure of about 1,2 billion dnnars, which ¢ 
stitutes a manifcld increase compared 
earlier years. Imports from India have als 
‘nereased so that India became one of 6} 
most important economic partners in Asia. 


INDONESIA r 
Based on friendly: relations and mutual 


Yugoslavia and the Republic of Indonesia 
became closer and more intensive, especially 
during the past. period. As an expression of 
this, agreement was reached on raising the 
representations in Beograd and Jakarta to 
embassy rank. In mid-1956 the Government 
of Indonesia accredited its Ambassador in 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia likewise appointed its 
Ambassador in Indonesia. 


Of special singnificance for the further 
development of friendly relations was the 
state visit of President of the~ Republic of 
Indonesia Dr Sukarno to Yugoslavia in Sep- 
tember 1956. The visit served to widen the 
ties and understarding between the two 
countries. In the talks which were conducted 
on this occasion in an atmosphere of cordi- 
ality and mutual respect, the wide similari- 
ty of views of the two Governments was 
clearly revealed both as regards problems of 
general international significance and the 
relations between Yugoslavia and the Repu- 
blic of Indonesia. The joint statement on the 
talks of September 17th 1956 reflects the full 


significance and meaning of this visit, as it 
confirmed the principles of active and pe- 
aceful coexistence, reciprocal willingness to 
expand and strengthen cooperation, especi- 
ally in the technical and economic fields, as 


well as agreement to develop cooperation in 
various fields. 

The economic relations and exchanges 
between the two countries conducted in the 
past, show that possibilities which exist in this 
connection were actually used only to a 
small extent. Cooperation in the technical 
field evolved primarily in sending several of 
our experts to Indonesia under the United 
Nations programme. The commercial exchan- 
ges were conducted on the basis of the Tra- 
de and Payment agreement signed in 1953, 
whose. validity ceased towards the end of 
June 1956. A delegation of Yugoslav eco- 
nomic representatives visited Indonesia. The 
new trade agreement, signed on December 
14, was based on much wider  possibilites 
and is to contribute to a much greater and 
quicker economic exchange between the two 
countries. The agreement also foresees the 
formation of a mixed commission with a 
view to strengthening economic cooperation. 

The President of the Republic Josip Broz 
Tito accepted the invitation of President Su- 
karno to pay an official visit to the Indo- 
nesian Republic. 


JAPAN 
The relations between the two countries 
are characterized by the endeavours of both 
sides to expand cooperation in the economic 
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and other fields. Japan’s interest for Yugo- 
slavia was revealed also in the visit which 
the Minister of Labour T. Kuraishi and 
other Japanese representatives paid to our 
country. The Yugoslav Government conti- 
nued to support Japan, whose international 
position is becoming ever more significant, 
in its efforts to ensure a more constructive 
international cooperation. In view of this, 
the Yugoslav Government has supported the 
admission of Japan to the United Nations 
Organization. 

Although the framework of mutual tra- 
de exchanges were not particularly expanded 
in 1956, the greatest efforts are being made 
for the expansion of economic cooperation 
for which realistic prospects exist despite 
difficulties which should be overcome on both 
sides. 

The cultural relations are developing and 
contributing to the creation of a solid ba- 
sis for the further consolidation of interna- 
tional relations. 


CAMBODIA 


The Yugoslav Government and the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom of Cambodia ag- 
reed on July 15 1956 on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations and exchange of di- 
The Yugoslav Am- 
Burma has also been appointed 
in Cambodia, while the Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Cambodia in 


vlomatic representatives. 
bassador in 
Minister 


India has been accredited 
also in Yugoslavia 

After the establishment of diplomatic te- 
lations, closer ties were created between the 
two countries. On the invitation of the Yu- 
goslav Government, a Cambodian delegation 
visited Yugoslavia in July 1956. It was led 
by Prince Norodim Sihanuk on a mission of 
good will. In the talks between the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries, views were 
exchanged on current international events 
and the prospects of developing relations bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and the Kingdom of Cam- 
oodia. The results of the talks were expres- 
sed in a joint communique issued on July 
24. The Yugoslav representatives greeted the 
victory of the Cambodian people in the 
struggle for independence which enabled that 
country to take its place as an equal mem- 
ber in international life. The Yugoslav Go- 
vernment expressed its agreement with the 
decisions of the Geneva Conference on the 
sovereignty and 


respect for independence, 


territorial integrity of Cambodia. It was 
pointed cut during the talks that there was a 
wish on both sides to develop economic and 
technical cooperation. Both sides agreed to 
take steps for cultural exchanges with a view 
to casuring better acquaintance and fuller 
mutual understanding. 

During the stay of the Cambodian dele- 
gation in this country the President of the 
Republic Josip Broz Tito accepted the invi- 


tation to visit Cambodia. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF 
EVENTS 


April 17 — The Federal Executive Council 
met on the Brioni Islands and adopted 
a draft resolution on the perspectives of 
agriculture and the cooperative movement. 

April 17 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, Slavoljub Petrovié, handed to the 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, La 
Ferrer, a request for the extradition of the 
Yugoslav war criminal, Ante Pavelié. 

April 17 — The ratification instruments of 
the Trade and Payments Agreement bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and Uruguay were exchan- 
ged ip the Yugoslav State Secretariat for 
Foreign Affairs. 

April 18 — On the first day of the fifth Ple- 
num of the Federal Board of the Socialist 
Alliance of the Woking People of Yugo- 
slavio on Brioni Islands, Aleksandar Ran- 
kovié submitted a report on some political 
and organizational questions. On the same 
day, President Tito took part in a discus- 
sion of the report. He spoke about impor- 
tant home and foreign political problems. 


April — 18 The chief legal adviser in the State 
Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Milan 
Barto’, gave a press conference during 
which he answered questions placed by Yu- 
goslay and foreign journalists concerning 
the request for the extradition of Ante 
Pavelic¢. 

April 19 — On the second day of the Plenary 
Sessicn of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia, Dobrivoje 
Radosavljevi¢é submitted a report on the 
work for the improvement of the social 
position of women in Yugoslavia. Edvard 
Kardel) was one of the speakers in the 
discussion which followed this report. 

April 20 — A delegation of medical and social 
workers of Yugoslavia, headed by Moma 
Markovié, member of the Federal Executive 
Council, left Beograd for China. 

April 22 — A delegation of the People’s 
Committee of Beograd, headed by Durica 
Jojkié, returned from a visit to the Town 
Council of Sofia. 

April 25 — At a joint meeting of the two 
chambers of the Federal People’s Assembly, 
Slavko Komar, member of the Federal 
Executive Council, submitted a report on 
the problems of perspective development 
in agriculture and the cooperative mo- 
vement. 

April 25 — A new unit of the Yugoslav 
People’s Army left Rijeka for Egypt to 
replace a part of the Yugoslav contingent 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 


_ April 25 — A group of Belgian officials arrived 


in Beograd to prepare the departure of 
above 1,500 Hungarian refugees who had 
decided to settle in Belgium. 

April 26 — The Yugoslav State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovi¢, discussing 
the Egyptian declaration on the Suez canal, 
said that the Egyptian Government had 
made its contribution to the solving of the 
Suez dispute. 


April 26 — A delegation of the Federation of 
Polish Veterans arrived in Beograd. 
April 2¢ — A conference was held in State 


Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, at which 
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the position of the Yugoslav national 
minority in Austria was considered. 

April 26 — A delegation of the Federation of 
Yugoslav Jurists left for a visit to China. 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


April 17 — The Yugoslay Ambassador to Tur- 
key, Dragomir Vuéinié, arrived in Beograd 
for regular consultations in the State Sec- 
retariat for Foreign Affairs. 

April 17 — The Syrian Minister in Beograd, 
Sabet Aris, gave a reception to mark 
Syria’s National Day. 

April 18 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Veljko Miéunovié, has been 
appointed to also act as Yugoslavia’s Am- 
bassador to Manchuria. 


April 23 — The Ambassadors of Poland and 
Hungary in Yugoslavia paid visits of pro- 
tocol to Jovan Veselinov, President of: the 
People’s Assembly of Serbia. 


April 24 — The Ambassadors of Indonesia, 
Szechoslovakia and Austria paid visits of 
protocol to MiloS Minié, President of the 
executive Council ‘of Serbia. 


April 25 — The Greek Foreign Minister, 
Averof, received the Yugoslav Ambassador 
to Greece, Misa Paviéevic. 


April 2¢ — The Ambassadors of Canada 
and the Soviet Union and the Charge d’ 
Affaizes of Great Britain paid visits of 
protccol to Durica Jojkié¢, President of the 
People’s Committee of Beograd. 


Our New Contributors 


HABIB BOURGUIBA; the first Prime Mi- 
nister of Tunisia after the achievement of 
independence and leader of the resistance 
movement of the Tunisian people during the 
French Protectorate. 


LEON MACAS, prominent statesman and 
publicist, deputy cf the city of Athens in 

the Greek Parliament and former Minister 
of Commerce in the Papagos Government. 


Dr ALES BEBLER, the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador in Paris and Minister in Tunisia. A 
jurist. Directly after the war he was Mini- 
ster of Finance in the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Slovenia. In 1945 he 
came to Beograd where he held the post 
of assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs. As 
from 1950 he was head of the Permanent 
Mission of the Federal People’s Republic of 


Yugoslavia in the United Nations in New - 


York and Yugoslavia’s represeritative in the 
Security Council. He was subsequently State 
Under Secretary in the Secretariat for Fo- 
reign Affairs. Bebler is also a publicist. 


JANES STANOVNIK, jurist, assistant 
Director of the Institute for International 
Policy and Economy. For many years higher 
official of the Presidency of Government and 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. From 1952 till 
1955, he held the post of counsellor for eco- 
nomic questions in the Permanent Yugoslav 
Mission in New York» 
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